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guide for establishing a small business management adult education 
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entice preneurs solve their business management problems and attain the 
goals they have established for their businesses and their families. 
(The program curriculum and practice problems are in separate' 
volumes.) Contents of the guide ar& organized into eight chaj^ters 
covering the following topics: (1) Philosophy and description o-f the 
program (a 3-y^r program including classroom instruction cbupled 
with on-going at-the*business instructional visits) , (2) / 
responsibilities of the instructor, (3) utilization of advisory 
councils, (4) implementing the program, (5) securing enrollment, (6) 
brgatilzation of the instructional program, (7) evaluatiqii instrumentsf 
for teacher and student, and (8) an annotated bibliograj^hy. A 
recruitment packet in chapter 5 included samples of illustrative 
materials that may be used to provide inf ormationv when! interyieving . 
vpotehtial enrollees, along with a contact lettei? and /agreement form, 
^he ^annotated bibliography is designed to accompany the instructional 
units ^of . the program and contains the materials listed as reference^ 
an.d\ re30urces. Arranged alphabetically by publisher, the information 
presented^ for each entry included date, title, author, content areas, 
sugg^ested use, source, and pripe. Also listed are transparencies 
^av^ilable free from the Ismail Business Administration. (This manual 
is one of four volumes produced by the project entitled "Development,: 
demonstration, and Evaluation of Management Edat:ation Programs for , 
Small Business Entrepreneurs, Including Minorities.") (RG) > 
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Small business failures have been VeportM so often and sometimes' so 
dramatically that many people believe the small business operator 
doesn't have a chance in the highly competitive eavironment of today's 
marketplace. Each year on a national ^sca^le we witness about 440,000 
"startg" and about 400,000 "closur*|" W discontinuance^ of small 
operations^. Not ©nly does this indlicate a grfeat number ''of individual 
problems and headaches, but it is als^o the source of a big collective 
headache in our national economy. Each closure means dislocation, lost 
•jobs and lost growth in our national productivity. Many potential 
. independent operators are dissuaded from entering the field of small 
business and many give up after a brief trial period. 

Too often we j^Ogpt this situation without question^ because we have 
already made up our minds and have failed to examine/ttie problem in 
detail. If we take a hard look at the facts, we find that the contribu- 
tion of the small firm to our national economic life is neither 
insignificant -nor unimportant. Nipty-five percent of all businesses 
• in the U. are small - businesses • Forty perceat of our total business 
volume is done by small firiAs and forty percent of our working force 
is empab^efd in sm[)all enterprises. The vast majority of small business 
faklutes lare theytesult of mljBmanafl^ement or uniiiformed management 
rath/er than due^o the relative size of tbl& business or the tough 
competition. Most important, the >f ailures^ye not due a lack of 
technical know-how in the various /f^lda^ot^Vusiness endeavor. Only 
rarely can the failure of an indep||p|fent electronic enterpriser be * 
attributed solely to a lack of kn(ii(^edge abo^t the field of electronics, 
of a food distributor to inadequate\indersta)lding of the food trade, or 
of a contractor to inexperience in tne building trades. Where this 
pl^obl^ does -exist , it is generally iOo*combination with ''the great 
failpre of being unable to recognize ttie problem," or a lack of "manage-;- 
men t\ know-how." ' - 

The management problems faced by small business entrepreneurs closely 
parallel those ol\the farmer.- The complexities of managing a farm 
business have bright increasing numbers of farmers to seek businesfs 
management education programs for the tools to deal effectively with^ 
managerial problems. The small business entrepreneur of today has the 
same need for management education. / 

- ■ ' ( ■ 

The complexities of small business management have rncrease^ greatly^ 
in proportion to the size of the business. In matiy cases small business 
operators must manage with ^^?dser margins of profit than they have in the 
past. They mustXbe more attentive to intimate and complex financial 
. details if they expect to remain competitive. Their businesses must 
be adequately productive td give a return to capital^ physical assets, 
labor and 'management . They must, kno^Kwhich combinations of capital, 
labor and management will keep their businesses viable and profitable 
so as to meet their needs and expectations.. It is necessary that they < 
set priorities in their businesses and that they know wh^re first to 



direct their energies and reHOurcea, They must understand the unique 
aspects of their business very well and must have adequate toold to 
render timely and competent managem<?nt ^(fe'cisions . ^ 

The purpose of this coiifse of study is to outline a complete program 
of instruction for small business entrepreneurs. It is intended to 
serve as a guide for instructors of small businesa management in setting 
up a program for the local community . that will heAp small business ^ 
entrepireneurs face the business management problems that are before them 
and aj$xlve at sound decisions in a logical and systematic manner. It 
^ilx help them increase the effectiveness of their business enterprise 
so that they might attain the goals they have established for their 
business and their families. 

It is recognized that the first edition of the course may not be as 
complete as desired. Instructors aire urged to criticize its strong 
and weak aspects and to offer suggestions for improvement. 



Excerpts from: Small Business Administration. Success and Failure 
Factors in Small Business . Administrative Management Course Programs, 
Topic 1. Washington, D. C , U.Cs. Government Printing Office, 1964, 
pp. 13-14. 

' ' 8 . 5 
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Small Business Management Education 



PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 
PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
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prik:kam hhilohophV , 

[rU rodiio t Ion 

Tlioro Is much cotuern wltli upgrading and retraining employeoK to mako ^ 
their skills conslHtent with new Job demands and to keep them "employable 
But the impact of changing technologl.eH Is also felt In the business 
manager's world. Competition makes business survival difficult. The 
problems of obsolescence, new products and higher operational tosts all 
must be addressed by Improved managerial performance. Business owners 
arrtTVanagers also need periodic upgrading and retraining to improve 
their business management skills. Almost all entrepreneurs can benefit 
Trom a program of management education. Small business entrepreneurs 
can benefit most suth education does not require that they give up 
their necessary everyday business activities. 

Wh at Is Management? 

Management can be defined as the utilization of the resources of land, 
labor and capital in such a way as to maximize the return to the scarc^t 
resource, consistent with business and family goals. It is a decision- \ 
making process that is continuous. Many important decisions, are under 1 
consideration at one time, with some problems Just b^ing discovered, 
some being analyzed, and others near solution. As the problems become 
more complex, the importance of management skills also increases. In 
a relatively simple business it may be relatively easy to Identify, 
Isolate, study, evaluate and solve a business management problem, (tost 
businesses, however, ar^ mo te^ complex. Although many factors are 
independent, they are interrelated and cannot be treated as isolated 
variables. 

• 

Small businessmen have a ready learning laboratory in which to apply 
what they learn about management — their business. Management training 
which is tailored to an individual's business enhances his understanding 
of and ability to apply basic economic and management principles. The 
management education program described here is a starting point in an 
overall evaluation of a small business. It will help the entrepreneur 
steer clear of problems through careful planning and solve those that do 
arise. 

\ - ♦ 

Goals Are An Incentive For Learning 

It ha6 been asBumed by some^that only young people were capable of 
leaning. Tlvls theory Has been found to be invalid. Adults can learn 
as rapidly as children. "In fact', they can often learner faster with the 
proper incentives. The management education program takes full advantage 
of the incentive that family and business goals established by each 
participant provide . 

The Minnesota Cooperative Farm Business Management education program 
was tlie prototype for the developiiibt of the small business management 
program. The purpose of the farm management program was to improve 
the effectiveness of the farm business so the farm family could achieve 
their farm and family goals. The reliance on 'visible goals for the 
farm and family as a motivating force for laarning has proven to be 
effective. 
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rhf" *»st ah 11 slmuMil ol l>u.s Incs.'i lamll' ^',oals hi a priniarv aiul •'MS(Mitlal 

ta.sk. Family llviii^^, s t atitlard ; » bus!- ,;m c xi)atis ioa , dcbi r c t i rt'nuMi t aiul 
savlnv.s may be .ndmU'il in thii ^M^aU:. Kamily 1 ti vo I vi'mciU in tlu* t'stahlinli- 
nu'tit o\ y,oi\{r* is Important sin/** lainiJy and bu^;i!u'^}s ^;oa Is 'of t tMi ('ompoto 
t ot t hi' sanu' nvsou rt I's . 

Ml)^it tainili^i* air »."otu^rniMl abDut- bus infs.s profit, I'hey rcrogiii/i' t lu' 
tmportancf ot profit If they an^ Lo atH'om[^ I i .sh the ^'.oals ^)f ihv lamily. 
Yft many of ibc important goals fami I i(».s su?t arc rclatod to profit only 
In a tan^;enllal way. it is nocossary to recognize all family and buHiness 
goals if the family Is to be motivated to Improve the c f f ocl i venesH of 
their bu.sint»s.s. 

Sound decision-making l.s possible only if the dec i.s ion-maker has accurate 
information upon whitth to base that decisioa. For this reason, accurate 
records are essential to the efficient operation of a business. This 
management education program uses complete, accurate business and family 
records as a basis for compiling the data necessary for good decision-making. 

Un Features , 

The student will find that the small business management program for 
adults Is uniquely different from the traditional educational curriculum 
in that the business operator's own bu^inesg^ecomes his textbook and 
laboratory. Achievement of business and ^^Jfflfy goals l,s the assignment 
for the cpurse. Instruction begins in the^^ssroom with the study 
discussion of pianagement and business principles. Tliege principles 
then coupled with on-going at-the-businfess instructional visits. The 
cycle is completed and begun anew with the analysis and evaluation of the 
year's business ^icitivity. 

A small business management education program will have the best opportunity 
for success in a community .where people recognize the need and value of 
continuing education for entrepreneurs as -well as for other members of 
the community, and consider it a 9ommunity responsibility to provide such 
programs as a regular part of the community school curriculum. A public 
school that serves the educational needs of all the pe^jpi^ in the community 
presents the kind of setting that will insure the mojTtef f ective functioning 
of a small business management education program. I 
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Uitytoty mui JJnckg^rouiKl ^ . / " ^ 

A sucorsstul program In farm manaHoment education lor adulta ptonocred 
and d IsHiMninatcd !)y the AgrlcultyCral Education Division of the Univorslty 
of MlnneHota has bepn In existCMic^ since 1952. It la currently operating 
In Minnesota and eleven other states. The farm management* program 
combines classroom Instruction with small group and on-farm Individualized 
Instruction. Accurate farm and home recordkeeping is Incorporated 
at all levels of Instruction. The application of recordkeeping and farm 
management principles during ir\dividual visits ta- the^ student ' s farm 
contributes to the student'^s thorough understaix^ng of his business. 
Tlie small business management education program for adults' is based on 
the close similarity between the management/'problems f^ac^d by farmers 
and by small business operators alike. 

Goals and O bjectiv es 
>» * 

The purpose of the small business management program is to help families 
improve the effectiveness of their business operation and enable them 
to reach family and business goals. The curriculum and procedures for 
the program were tested in six locations — three in area vocational-tech- 
nical institutes in Minnesota and three in communities with large 
minority populations. 

The three Minnesota pilot programs were successfully established at the 
area vocational-technical institutes at Anoka, Faribault and Thief River 
Falls. InstAictors from these programs met monthly to review the curri- 
culum unit they had just taught, to discuss possible revisions and to 
prepare for subsequent educational activities. 

1 

The small business management programs established in three different 
minority communities duplicate the pilot programs ,in Minnesota. A program 
for American Indians in Window Rock, Arizona,^ is located in a secondary 
public school system. The Brownsville, Texas, program for Mexican 
Americans is housed in an adult continuing education center with joint 
.operatiaris in the public ^school. The Greensboro, North Carolina program 
for Black Americans operates at a state university — North Caroliria A & T. 
Thus, each of these pilot programs not only proit^ides opportunity for 
feedback on the use of the management education program with a particular 
cultural group in our heterogeneous society\ but wi^h each program 
located in a different type of school, it may also be possible to assess 
which institutional framework provides the most desirable setting for 
continuing program support. ^ 

I 

The effectiveness of the management education program will be evaluated 
by a cost-benefit analysis of the busine'sses enrolle^i during th^ first 
three years of management education. Such an analysis has been documented 
for the farm management program and it is believed that a similar analysis 
can be made for tho^e enrolled in the small business program. At this . 
writing, the cost-benefit analysis has noj: been made, since the requisite 
three yea» of instruction have not yet been completed* 
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Benefits, . ' ' . ^ ^ / " ^ i'^:^^^-^-^ 

The local pirogrim isKcdesigned to benefit the participants by (1) in- 
creasing the entrepreneur ' s knowledge and understanding of the economic 
business principles upon which sound business deicisions are based, 
t) developing the entrepreneur/ s ability to effectively utilize the 
^ecision-making process in the management of his business, (3) developing 
^fhe entrepreneur's ability to adapt his business to ^change in response 
^to predicted business trends,' (4) increasing- the businessman' s knowledge . • 
of the technical aspects of his busi^iess operation, "(5) developing the 
entrepreneur's techniques of management and business operation^^ (6) im^ 
proving the entrepreneur's ability to recognize the use and viii^e of • 
auxiliary services and agenciiBs in the operation and management of his 
business, and (7) fosteting the eritfrepreneur' s sense of civic reponsibility 
to the welfare of the whole community. 

Program Design 

The InstructionaL program is divided into four distinct kinds of 
activities: .classroom instruction, small group instruction, individual 
instruction and instruction in business technologies. 

Classroom instructl,on is offered once a month following the sequence of 
units outlined in tiie curriculum volume, in which management principles ^ 
with applicability to all class members are emphasized. In the second " 
and third years, much of the instructional material" is drawn from the 
business analyses of class members^ 

Small group instruction is offered as iflceded and would probably involve 
three or four business operators with similar kinds of business, so 
that instruction can^be related to a specific business type. Such 
instruction can also he based upon a problem common to several class 
members. 

At-the-business iridividual instruction is planned to occur once each , 
month with each student. This activity allows the instructor an opportunity 
to relate the classroom instruction directly to the student's business 
and to deal with problems of organization and management that are unique 
to a specific business. Cl^s members generally place a very high value 
on the individual instruction. 

While business technology is an important part of the total educational 
effort, it is not part of the management instructional package. When 
the instructor and advisory council have determined that there is a need 
for instruction in a special area (i. e., advertising, display , perSbnnel, 
etc.) it is the instructor's responsibility to arrange for instruction 
tp meet the need. In those areas where the instructor is competent, he 
may teach the sessions himself; for others he may arrange for a specialist 
to offer the instruction. 

Unique Features 

Two advisory committees have been involved in the development of the 
small- business management program, feach^ith a unique responsibility . 
The business professional coinmittee| addresses the dssue of implementation 
of the program through the public school system. Since committee members 
are associated with business education at the high school, post-secondary, 
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college and State Department of Education levels, they/^are making a 

contribution in terms of gi^iding the project to func^iii in harmony with 

the direction the project must take to be acceptable^^^N^e educational 

community. f 

The council of small business entrepreneurs has vijpwed the deivelopment 
of the program as it would affect their own businesses, giving the 
project the b enefit of their experience and business expertise* This' 
combination of the business entrepreneurs and educators has gui<ied the ' 
development of materials that have found such widespread ac/ceptance 
with the ^students who are enrolled. 

The fact thajt the project focuses on an adult, self-employed population 
is in itself a unique feature whi,ch has certain implications .worthy 
of note. The emphasis on adult education is in keeping with the current 
focus on the out-of-school population. As school enrollments decline, 
educators can devote more time and resources to adults, the fastest growing 
segment of the population in need of upgrading and updating education. 

Concentration on the self-employed focuses the instruction on productivity, 
a major concern of all. What process makes a worker more^ productive? A 
self-employed worker becomes more productive by focusing his or her 
attention on the more effective usie of . human and material Resources 
through more effective management. This is precisely the thrust of the 
small business management program: to increase the level of employment 
and rewards from' employment at a time. when the alternative to self- 
employment for many small business entrepreneurs is unemployment. This 
is of particular concern when there is no effective public program to 
protect the self-employed shiiuld their businesses fail and they must 
join the unemployed work force. 

It is no coincidence that the materials of instruction and methods of 
operation of this project are consistent with the recommendations of 
the National Advisory Council of Extension and Continuing* raiiication 
concerning minority-owned small business. Experience with management 
education programs for farmers has shown the ojpcesses and procedures 
suggested by the National Advisory Council to'be the most effective, 
with the highest benefit-cost ratio. They. are not processes and procedures 
that work well solely with minorit;y business operators; they are success-' 
ful with all small business entrepreneurs. 

The course of study emphasizes the alternative goals a business can 
establish. Such goals will be within the limitations of available 
resources* of land, labor, capital and management and will be congruent witii 
thoa^established by the family. The concept ^ family involvement in 
Instnjction Is strongly emphasized. The family orientation is extended 
through individualized instruction carried out in on-site visits to the 
business and home. The ye^r-round program assures instructional continuity. 
Program continuity is furthei* enhanced by having an institutional base 
in educational settings which can provide the necessary administrative 
support and* f inani::ial stability. 

The business management program utilizes five basic criteria to insure the 
separation of the business management program from the technological 
program. "^These are: (1) SPECIFIC ENROLLEES~Unl ike many adult education 
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programs, this progtam has a specific enrollment. The in;i(iiruction is 
offered only to those who conifiit ^hemselvel to a sturdy 'of their business 
and agree to follow certain rules which regulate tr^eir participation; 
(ZHiePECIFIC UNITS OF INSTRUCTION — The curriculum is designed to' lead 
the student through a regiilar sequence of activities in the study of 
fiis/her own business. units aj:e prlescribed to present, in sequence, 

material that will moti^te the student to gather datjft, analyze data 
and make implementatio^of b*jsiness decisions possibw; (3) SEQUENCE 
OF COURSES — Enrollment: -irs not haphazard, but rather is in a definite 
sequence. Students must begin at the beginning of the three year 
program; (4) CONTINUITY BETWEEN COURSES~The titles for the years 
instruction are: /*Busine^§ Records and Accounts," "Business Analysis," 
^and "Business Organization." EacK course is prerequisite.fk) the next- 
To anajLyze the business It is first necessary to have a suitable 
business record* To study the organizational alternatives it is first 
necessary to Have '^'analyzed the business to: determine its strengths 
and weaknesses. The instruction is designed to bring students toward 
satisfaction of busTiness and' family goals established when instruction , 
first begins and modified, as objectives and resources change.^ The 
programma'^ic sequence of instruction provides the opportunity to evaluate 
the effects of management decisions through a minimum three year program; 
(5) INpiVIDUAL AT-THE-BUSInI:SS INSTRUCTION — Classroom and group activity 
must be applied to each individual business if the ins^truction is to be 
useful. Planned individual instruction at the studentt's place of ^ - 
bus,iness permits the application of instruction to specific business 
problems. ' . y 

/* ^ • 

/In the small business management program, the analysis of the student's 
own business is k vital tool used *in making management decisions. This 
real-life situation is a key factor in keeping the instruction relevant 
to each student's individual and family needs. 

Conclusion » 

By far the greatest number 9f businesses in the United States are small 
firms. These firms vary greatly in size, whether measured by total 
sales, investment in the business, or total number of employees. Eighty^ 
percent of these businesses employ no more than twenty people, yet over 
forty percent of the U. S. work force is employed^-in small businesses. 
Research i*eveals a high percentage of small business failures each year ^ ^ 
particularly among minority-owned small businesses. The underlying 
causes of business failure ][|iave been identified as the lack of knowledge 
of, or experience with, business and management practices and the la^k 
of continuous education programs. The National Advisory Council on 
Extension aind Continuing Education reports that: "To date, approximately 
$4 billion has been available specifically to support the emergence and 
expansion of minority businesses. Of the total amount directed toward 
expanding or strengthening minority enterprise, only $2 million has been 
spent on training and education programs. If we- accept the research 
that contends that one of the principal causes of business failure is 
a lack of educational programs, this investment is negligible."' 
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Tills education program pf f ers anothei/ new focus In vocational ftSducatlon— 
a program that does not concentrate ill Its efforts on skill acquisition 
and training of technicians and employees, liut/ offers an oppoi/tunlty to 
upgrade and Improve business managenfent sklljl$. of business ov7>iers and 
operators through long term management education. 

^ / \ 
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Chapter II. The Instructor 



ROLE 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

JOB "description 
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ROLE 



The Instructor serves as a co^ch for the small business management 
education team. He cannot be expert In all facets of business tech- 
nology, but must coordinate the utilization of personnel, respurce 
agencies and reference materials. The Instructional program will • 
help the business operator gain confidence and competence In the 
decision-making process as he pursues a profitable and re^vai;^lng 
career as a private entrepreneur. - 



Prediction of Instructor success assumes certain personality tral^, 
knowledge and professional skill. Attitude must be accorded a top' 
priority for .effective Instijuction. Admittedly , attitude* is an* Intaiigl- 
ble. It Involves, among other things, the ability to asstnne the role 
of a student. In this program.J no one will have a greater need to 
learn than the Instructor. Except In cases where he Is dealing with 'a 
business in which he has hai^ direct entrepreneuijrial e3q)erlence, he will 
be working with people who have more knowledge of their respective 
business than he. ' . / 

• , • J - 

"^Jontributions from the class members are'^an essential part of the 
learning experience. Their partlcipa,tion will provide much of the 

. detailed Information for the study of business principles upon which' 
decisions 'will be, made. ^ The businesses operated by class members* 
constltjute the learning laboratory /for both students and instlructor. 
Two-way communication with class ^embers is most Important for success. 
By considering himself as an ex-officip claks member, the instructor' 
takes part ^.n the give-and-take necessary for a meaningful class 
experience. He expects to receive as well as tcn'^iye assistance to 
class member,s. Unless*this cooperajrion between teacher and students 
is made a vitaU part' of* the proces§, the class will not be .as successful 
as it could have been. * , • ' ' ' ■ . ' ^ . 



^The Instructor must* have a dedication to the success of every student. 
*He must empathize with them ahd i»ith. their, ambitions and aspirations? 

If he can bring this to his work, he will be much api^reciated by his 

students. 



RESPOlfSIBILITIES 



,1 



Integrity - ' 

Integrity is closeTy related td sincerity . and profe^ 
of ethical standards and condutt. T>he instructor mxiiT^^fiifl^ln high 
moral and ethical principles a^nd at the same time be tolerah^^and ' 
und erst and ing . 




i,«m in texjQS 



Bluffing is esseT^tiaXly dishohest. Nobody knows everything. There is 
nothing demeaning, in saying, rl do not know." The phony soon exposes 
himself. He is seldom admired for putting up a "good bluff." Too 
often, he develops an inflated opinion of his ability while those who 
know him share none of this- Confidence • 



Also dishonest is the willitigness to remain ignorant. The Instructotf^/ 
should take the initiative to seek out the facts if they are obtainable; 
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Integrity also deals with confidences. The instructor must be trust- 
worthy- He must keep personal business information in strict confidence. 
.Information about an enrollee's business or personal affairs should not 
be disclosed to ^others without bis permission. 

- • . . <« 

Tact V , 

Tact is one aspect of sensitivity in communication. The tactful instructor 
encourages^ particjipants in both activity and discussion. He needs to 
recognize that reserve can be broken down only by the enthusiasm 
generated by the class o'r the instructor. No one should be put down with 
sarcasm nor < should class members have to endure the boredom of a poorly 
organized class session. It is also ipiportant to be able to restrain 
someone from monopolxzing discussion. All of the planning and organization 
for an effective meeting can go down the drain unless sucH a person can 
be tactfiilly diverted and a balance in class discussion can be found. 
Above all, individuality must be respected. 

t,. Pi?eparation 

The greater the Iclass participation, the greater the need for' preparation. 
The instructor knows what information he would like to cover but when 
the entiite class is involved, he must ali^o anticipate other possible 
demands upon his skill and informational background. Knowledge based 
on personal experience is a definite asset to him. Because of his 
^experience, he will be able tp appreciate the potential contributions ' 
of enrollees as well. ^ 

Preparation should include all phases of instruction and the instructor 
should be flexible enough to adapt to situations as they develop. He 
may find that as much preparation is needed for ^mall %xo\y^s^r for 

individual visits as for the classroom sessions. 

I.- 

Practices < ' ^ 

' V . • ^ ■ . . . . 

Some of the basic, concepts and practices that should be observed are 

the following ^ ' ■ » 

' ■ * 

Y 1. Students learn by doing. They developstesQls through their 
own .activities and experiences. \ 

■ / - ■ ; , 

2. PartieipSation should be shared. The ina tractor's skill wild 
in part be demonstrated by his owjn restrajint. Lecti^res should 
be limited. , . • 



3. Start and close meetings on time. Meet appointip^ ts on time, 

4. Provide for a variety of activities at meetings. \ 



5. Make assignments definite and provide a climate for achieving 
"tliem successfully. 

6. C Provide references and suggestions for enriching reports, 

discussions and other classroom activities. 
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> JOB DESCRIPTION 

I ' ' ■ * 

The job of the small businejss management instructor requires instruction/ 

in all managerial and operational phases of small businesses with 

emphasis on decision-making^ facilities, entrepreneurship, ethics, 

technology, economic principl\es and psychological factors dealing with 

the general ro^utine pro^edure^ of maintaining" a businesss establishment • 

Work Performance 

The instructor, must perform the Vollo^ng functions: 

1. Set up and teach a complete program of training based upo 
curriculum objectives as oi^tlined in the detailed course of 
study. 




2. Provide individualized instruction in matters req^ring adjj 
^ tional assistance to the 'Student;^ 

3. Be available for consultation t6^ students whenever necessary. • 

4*. Make tdu tine follow-up study of the students' progress with 
on-the-job observation^ of performance, 

'\, 

>5* . Offer commendation and suggestions for improvement in a 
healthy climate of support;. 




6, Provide technical assis9|Rce in interpretation of a comprehensive 
economic, anaiy's is of the business, . 

■ V ' ' ' ' . , \ 

'7. Assist students i^' setting goals for the business and family 
H(short; intermediate, and long-term), 

Knowledae and Ability Required 

. The ins true to^r^us^'t be familiar with or possess a working knowledge of 
general buisiness pr^tices and procedures. He must be able to^h^ndle 
a classroom situation involving an exchange of ideas with students, 
with foliow-ulp. instruction in the student's place of business. It is 
essential* establish rapport readily, to insure a level of confidence 
with students,, and to maintain the lines of communication with prospec-, 
tive students dn the community. The instructor should develop -good 
working relationships with civic organizations and participate an 
community affairs. At all times he shoiH^d maintain a professional 
attitude.. 

Experience Required 

The instructor should have had satisfactory business experience in a 
top l^vei management position either as an owner-operator or as a manager, 
E:jq)erience should have provided the opportunities to manage all Rjiases 
of the business including the keeping or supervision of the records of 
» the business. 

rerm of Employment ^ 
yThe duration of employment should be at least 48 weeks per year, ^' 

' ■ ' 20 



Chapter III. Using the Advice of Others 

ESTABLISHING^ ORGANIZING AND^UTIUZJNG ADVISORY ^COUNCILS 

APPENDICES ' ,. 
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Advisory Councils — Valuable and Necessary 

A well organized and functioning J^vlsory council Is one of the most 
effective aids to planning, conducting and evaluating instructional 
programs in vocational education. A member of a state board .for 
vocational education recently stated that whenever he had observed 
programs of vocational education in troubl^, an advisory council was 
either absent or was not functioning. Such an observation by an 
individual with broad exposure to and extensive responsibility for 
vocational education programs brings into sharp focus the critical 
'need fo^: advisory councils. > ' 

The need for an a^visoiJy" council is esiJecially important for small 
business management education programs. Thoughtful advice and counsel 
is particularly appropriat-e when a reiatively new venture such as the 
Small Business Management Edi^atrion Program is in the cruc^lfalbe^nning 
stages of planning, org^izafaon and operation. 

Proper management and utilization of time is critical III any venture, 
The investment of time itopianning, organizing and effectively using 
an advisory council will be one of the most profitable investments 
inade. the purpose of this chapter is to provide gi^ldellnes and 
assistance in establishing and making use o%^a functional and effe&l 
advisory council. . . ^ ^ 

Establishing the Advisory Counjcil i. . 

( . . ' • ;^ 

—Authorization. The teacher ior other individual seeking to establish 
an advisory council must firstisecure authorization or approval to do 
so. This approval should be secured from the board of education 
through the established administrative channels of the school. The 
teacher should contact the appropriate administrative. of ficer of the 
school, explain the need for such a council and request approval to 
proceed with the establishment of the advisory council. 

— Policy Statement. A request for establishing an advisory council 
should be submitted with a suggested policy statement or an offer to 
provide such a statement. A policy statement is, provided in Appendix 
A which, with adaptation to local conditions, may be used as a guide. 

This statement should be presented to the proper administrative officer 
of the school for approval and adoption by the board of education or 
other appropriate policymaking body. 

Appointing Members and Organizing the Council 

— Nomination of Cpuncil Members. The qualifications and suggested 
number of council members are outlined in the pplicy statement. 
Before nominations are made by the instructor and administrator, personal 
contact should be made to be sure that the nominee knows what is involved, 
and is willing to serve, "rtiis may be followed by a letter such as that 
in Appendix B. 

— Appointmeqt^of Council Members. Upon determination of willingness 
to serve, the proper administrative official should secure confirmation 
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of appointment by the board of education. This official should then 
notify those persons who are appointed to the advisory council. A 
suggested letter of appointment is included in Appendix C. 

— Organiz;ing the Advisory Council. An organizational meeting should 
be held soon after the ^appointments are made. The officers should be 
elected during this meeting. A suggested agenda for this meeting is 
included as Appendix D. 

Utilizing the Advisory Cotycil 

— Importance of Proper Function^^^g. It is important that the council 
understand that it is to function in an advisory capacity and is not 
a policy making body. It should have meaningful and suitable fasks 
and should not be asked to serve as a ''rubber stamp.** 

— Problems or Questions to Submit to the Council. The following 
criteria may be used to determine if a problem or question should 
be posed to the council: * 

1. Is it a real problem? ^ 

2. Does the school and its staff earnestly seek a solution? 

3. Is the school likely to^ consider seriously and possibly 
u»e recommendations made by the council?! 

4. Is the committee competent to, examine the problem and propose 
recomm§jidaf3Lens? 



J./ 



[un^lidau^ns r 
\r can tl^^ 



5. Have ^r can the/ instructor and school staff make available 
sufficient background information and facts for council 
members to make useful suggestions? 

— Situations To Be Avoided: 

1. Don*t decide upon a course of action and merely ask the council 
to **rubb^*r-stamp** the view or proposed course of action. 

2. Don*^t expect the council members to devote extensive preparation 
time or attend a large number of meetings. 

3. Don't expect immediate or hasty action. 

4. Dpn*t consult the council on everyday matters which should 
be handled by the teacher and/or administrator. 

— Some Procedures To Follow:^ 

1. Early in the process of organization and during the work of the 



iRalph J* Woodin. "Selecting, Organizing and Using Advisory Committee 
in Vocational Agriculture.*' Mimeographed. Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1970. 
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* coiranittee, :aake sure^lUiat all members understand the objectives, 
functions and limitations of the conmittee upon which the)^ serve. 

Prepare a definite agenda for each meeting and whenever passible 
get this agenda in the hands of all members several days if 
advance of the meeting. 



Keep the school administration informed of all activities oT 
the committee. 



Give the committee and its mejnbers enough responsibility so that 
they feel useful. - ' 

Have definite reports or evaluations of progress toward conmittee 
objectives and individual responsibilities at each meeting. 

^Give praise and encouragement to the committee and to individuals 
during the business meeting. 
^ / 

Follow up recommendations of the commi ttee with appropriate action. 



Schedule definite time for achieving objectives and goals. 
Secure participation of all members in committee discussions. 
Guide the committee to realize some unfelt needs of ^ the community. 



^1 
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APPE^^JJTX A • . . ' , 

SAMPLE 'POLICY STATEMENT^ , 
SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT EDUCATION ADVISORY COUNCIL 

I- NAME ' ^ • ^ " , . , 

The nam^ of this organizatioi^ shall^^^ the Strtarll Busi^ness Management 
Advisory Council of ^the Sandhills/^ea Vocational-Technical Institute. 

II, PURPOSE - ' ' ' 

A. The major purpose o^ the advisory council shall^ be to provide.^ 

an association between the school and coitazmialty which* will, j 
through advice » assistance and counsel, help establish, maintain ' 
and improve a program in small business management education. 

B. Specific purposes include: ' 



1. To provide advice and counsel concerning philosophy, 
objectives and curriculum of the small business management 
education program. \ 

2. To be alert to new business and technical developments 
which require changes in curriculum or program operation. 

3. To aid in securing enrollment by suggesting prospective 
enrollees aW^ publicizing th^ program. 

4. To make a yeai;ly evalua\i^ion of the program. 

r- 

5. To make appropriatcj recoiAnendatlons through proper HBmini- 
"stratfve channels to the administrative body of the school. 



1 

tnc 



6. To provide a communications link between tnc school and 
the community, expecially the small business segment. 

III. AUTHORITY ^ 

A. The council shall serve in an advisory capacity only. Recoimnenda- 
tions to the board -bf education shall be forwarded through 
appropriate administrative channels. 

B. The council shall have no administrative or legislative 
authority and is not established to assume any of the rights or 
duties of the administrative body or administrative staff. 

IV. MEMBERSHIP 

A. Number of Members 

The advisory council shall consist of ( ) members. (Approxi- . 
mate]jJ|Ns|niine to eleven members is a recommended size. A larger 
group may be more difficult to recruit and to utilize. A 
smaller group n^y not provide adequate representation.) 
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B. Qualifications of Members * ^ . ' 

Persons selected to serve on the council should: 

1. ^ Be genuinely interested ii#the Small Business Management 
Education Program and be knowledgeable .about the needs 
of small business maiiagers. 

2. Be l^roadly representative of small businesses in the" 
community to be served 

.3. Be willing to devot;« the necessary time and effort to ' ^ 
\ serving as a counclJiiwinber . 

4. Possess desirable persotilL^ ^^alities siich as integ^rity, 
^ responsibilit)u maturity, open-mind§dhess and a constructive 
attitude. 

Council Membership 

^ The council/may include persons from the following groups: 

1% Owners or managers engaged in small business 

2. Class members or prospective class members 

3. Persons closely associated with credit Institutions 

4. An instructor of business or farm loanagement 

5. A person representing a profession 

6. Minority group members . » ^ 

7. Ex-officio members for school liaison, such as a board of 
education member and/or a member of the school administration, 

8. Editor of ||ocal paper or other mass media representative 
Selection of Members- 

1. Members shall be nominated by the small business management 

' instructor and the director of the Sandhills Area Vocational- 
Technical Institut;^ Council^ 

2. ^Members shall be i|HpSihted by the board of education and shall 

be notified of their appointment by the director of the Atea 
Vocational-Technical Institute. 

Terms of Membership 

1. Advisory council members shall be appointed for three-year 
t#rms and may be reappointed for one term. Terms of membership 
shall begin on ; ■ 

2. . Terms of membership shall be staggered so that approximately 
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one- third of the council will be beginning terms each^year. 
TlJt Initial council members shall be either appointed for 
I9 and 3 year terms or shall draw lots for these t^rms 
so that approximately one-third of the members will be 
appointed for each of the 1, 2, and 3 year terms. 

OFFICERS AND EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS * - • 

A. Officers of the council shall consist ^of a chairman, vice- 
chairman find secretary. The chairman and vice-chairman shall 
be regulat council members elected by the council at the annual 
organizational meeting. The secretary, to be elected at the 
same meeting, may be a council memb^r^or a school staff member. 

fi. The . si|^ll business management Instructor and any bbard of educa- 
tion representative or school administrator shall serve as Jjtt 
ex-offlclo members only. 

MEETINGS ( / 

A* NuQ^er of Meetings 



The Small Business Management Advisory Council shall hold Its 

annual organizational meeting .. of each 

year to (1) receive new members, (2) select officers for the 
year and (3), plan their yearly program. It Is suggested that 
couhclls hold at least 2 or 3 additional meetings each year. 
Special meetings may be convened at the call of the chairman. 

B. Minutes 

Regular minutes of the advisory council meetings shall be 
' recorded and maintained. Copies shall be distributed to all 
council members, appropriate school administrators, and small 
business management education teachers. 
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LETTER ASKING WILLINGNESS TO SERVE ON COUNCIL 
(To be preceeded by personal contact) 



June 1, 1975 

Mrs. Dal^y Beautblossom 
Slandhllls Floral Boutique 

Sandhills, Minnesota \^ |||^ 

Dear Mrs^ Bieaut blossom : 

You have been suggested as a poss^^ble ^^ber of xAie. Small Business 
Managen4|lft Education Advisory Council for the Sudhllls Area Vocatlonal*- 
^echnlcal Institute. Because of your business experience, leadership 
and interest In education we ^believe you could provide valuable advice 
and assistance as a member of the advisory council. 

Council members are provided ample ^portunlty to offer suggestions and 
to be of service, but are not eicpened to help conduct or manage the 
Small Business Management Education program. The duties and members' 
meetings are held to only those Which are liiq)ortant and essential as we 
know that people such as you have busy schedules. 

An active advisory council can provide ad^ce and assistance needed to 
plan and conduct the type of small business management education program 
which will be of greatest benefit to our^^uslness comooiunity. Your 
membership on the council q^anr help assure its usefulness^ 

Would you be willing to serve, if appointed, for a three-yea^ term as 
a member of the Small Business Management Education Advisory Council for 
the Sandhills Area Vocational-Technical iHistltute? We shall await yjoiir 
reply. If you should have further questions, please contact me* 

Sincerely, 



Dr. Cecil Coordinator, Director 
Sandhills AVTI 



LM 
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APPENDIX C 



LETTER OF APPOINTMENT TO ADVISORY COUNCIL 



June 15, 1975 

Mrs. Daisy Ipautblossom 
Sandhills Floral Boutique 
Sandhills, Minnesota 

Dear Mrs. Beautblossom: 

We were pleased to^ be advised that ' you are willing to serve as an 
advisory council member . This letter Is to Itjform you that you have 

been appointed (date) as a member of the Small 

Business Management Education Advisory Council for the Sandhills Area 
Vocational-Technical Institute for a three-year term beginning July 1 



The organizational meeting of the advisory council will be held on 
Friday, July 12, In the^'pafeterla of the Sandhills Area Vocational- 
Technical Institute. iTl^ls will be a luniheon meeting beginning at 
12:00 noon. At' this meeting the council will be organized and the 
function of the council explained* 

We a^e very {^leased to have you as a member of the advisory cotiticll 
and look forward to working with you. 

Sincerely, > 



1975. 



Dr. Cecil Coordinator, Director 
Sandhills AVTI 

LM ) 




APPENDIX D 
SUGGESTED MEETING AGENDA 



FIRST MEETING 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT EDUCATION ADVISORY COUNCIL 



Time: Friday, July 12, 1975 at 12:00 Noon 

Place: ' Cafeteria, Sandhills Area Vocational -Technical Institute 
111 Ooosedown Drive, Sandhills, Minnesota 

Luncheon Meeting 

\ . AGENDA 

I. Welcome and Thank You 

Dr. Cecil Coordinator, Director 
Sandhills AVTI 

II. Let's Get Acquainted 

Introductions ^ 



III. Luncheon ^ 

IV. The Advisory Council: Purposes, Policies and Plans 

Mr. Eddie Entrepreneur ^ Small Business^ Management Instructor 

: V. Organizing for Work and Election of Officers 
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Chapter IV. How to Implement the 



INFORMING THE PUBLIC 

MANAGEMENT PLAN 
SUGGESTED CALENDAR 
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Developing a favorable public attitude toward establishing a small 
business management education progtam is a role the instructor must 
assume. The entire task, however, cannot be delegated to him alone. 
, It Is the responsibility of Uveryone connected with the program. The 
^instructor mdy be a central figure, but the school administration must 
assume their share of responsibility. The instructor, for example,^ 
should be selected on the baWs of his ability to fit into the pattern 
of the community and should^ be supplied with appropriate equipment and 
opportunity to develop a strong program. The school administration 
should h^ve the opportunity tp become well informeci concerning the 
program and its objectives. It is the job of the instructor to so 
motivate his enrollees that, by their enthusiasm for the program, 
they become a medium far good public relations. 

Planning and implementing a good, complete program for small business ' 
management education is the njostX important factor in the development 
of good relations with the'^publicy The instructor is the important 
factor in the development of such^n effective program in the community. 
His personality, integrity, ju4gmeAt, unselfish devotion to his 
responsibilities, and ability/Jto gaV along well with people are essential 
in developing and maintaining goodwill. Nevertheless, no instructor 
can do everything himself. It is essential that he have the ability 
to select others to whom he can delegate some responsibility. Lay 
persons in strategic positions in the community can provide valuable 
support if given the opportunity. \ 

Management education for small business entMpreneurs is a new adventure 
in vocational education. Hopefully, it will\expand into somethiAg of 
unusual educational significance and fulfill a\ngjpd that, has long^ 
existed. To achieve this, the program must n^^^sarily pass through 
several stages: pilot, experimentation, revlsior^, establishment and 
expansion. 

Programs are not developed in a vacuum nor on a trial-and-error 
basis but rather by building on the knowledge and practices that have 
been developed in the past. The results of experimentatioifi will need 
to be appraised for their relevance, effectiveness and significance 
to the goals which are aimed at. In addition, educational concepts and 
tea'ching techniques must meet the test of reality to be acceptable. It 
is hoped that through careful planning, problems to be avoided can be 
anticipated In advance and mistakes will be kept to a minimum. 

In all stages, programs need the empathy and support of those who see 
the need for them and will benefit from them. To be successful, a program 
needs both the consistent and energetic support of those active in its 
development and an acceptance by the general public. In America's 
complex system of merchandizing, products are not sold on merit alone. 
^ The public must be made aware of their existence. Although pilot 
programs have a distinct advantage in their efforts to reach the public 
due to their concentrated geographic area and coilmiiinity orientation, 
the fact remiains that in this highly competitive society institutions 
find themselves in a continuous struggle for. recognition. Education 
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aoes noL compete wicn consumaDxe proauccs in cne mancecpxace' dul il 

does compete for attention, whether it's with chewing gum, shaving 
cream, congressional investigations or a city election. Education 
competes for a priority place in the public concerns. 

At best, the effort to provide the public with information about the 
small business management , education program will not be complete* 
Time and funds will be limiting factors in this as well as in other 
importfiyit phases of the program* If well org'anized, the efforts made 
to publicize the program may be adequate, to reach those we particularly 
wish to inform. 

Probably the most important media for reaching out to the public are 
news publications, radio and television* They are important because 
of the^ numbers of people they reach* Along with these means of news 
dissemination, other efforts should be employed such as speeches, public 
discussions, surveys, personal conversations, telephone conversations 
and letters* 

News storids^ can have a greater local impact in a small paper than in 
a large metropolitan publication* Often the local weekly paper is, 
if read at all, read in its entirety* The daily paper in II small community 
offers more of local interest than one with a wide circulation* During 
the initial stages of the small business management education program 
it is suggested that one story appear each week in the news* A repre- 
sentative of the local press will be helpful* If such a person has 
time avaUable, an appointment to the advisory committee should be 
considered* If the instructor does not feel qualified to write news 
stories, the news person is usually willing to prepare the story if 
given adequate information* Human interest material should not be 
"overlooked* 

Radio and television stations usually welcome opportunities to schedule 
material for public service time* Stations should be contacted to 
determine what may be available* Spots usually run from fifteen to 
thirty seconds; talks and interviews are longer* Half hour programs 
dealing with community topics may sometimes.be available. When such 
opportunities are provided, quality performance should be provided. 

When dealing with several news outlets, discretion should be used in 
releasing such materials* Every attempt should be made to maintain 
fairness and neutrality* Release time should be indicated to avoid 
anyone getting a "scoop", advantage. 

Organizations ranging from Chambers of Commerce to churcfi^af filiated 
clubs are interested in both community activities and program material* 
No instructor has the time to make all of the possible contacts 
available • Speaking invitations need not be limited to the instructor 
alone, and advisory committee members, area school directors and school 
superintendents might share in this responsibility* 

The active service clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, 
Sertoma and Toastmasters may also offer ah opportunity for disseminating 
information about the the S. B.* M* Education program* The Chamber of 
Commerce can provide valuable information about these brganizations in 
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the cocllmunlty ^nd other opportunltiea such as company workshops anA-v-- 
trade union activities. . 

•\ 

"^iven with favorable cooperation from various groups there will, be a 
needj for one-to-one contact. Letters and telephone' conversations allow 
for a great number of personal contacts. They are of value in alerting 
individuals about special articles, radio or television programs and if 
public meetings. Surveys may or may not include personal contact. 
Nothing is quite as effective as a personal visit . The main problem 

• is that it is time consuming. The visit should not interfere, with 
another's schedule. It can be brief, yet cordial and productive. 



In the pilot period of a small business management education prqgcam, ^ 
persorfal contact will be an essential part of public relations. The t 
instructor will need exposure in the community. He wiljl need to ,make T 
personal .contact with such key people as his school admlnlstratdthia 
advisory committee members, people engaged in business, credit representa- 
tives, city and community officials and leaders in community orgWtlzatibns . 
He should try to visit any person who is in a position to make a fiflssibie^J^; 
contribution to the small business management education program. vKfter*^'j^> 
the first year, he will be able to find more time to expand his petson^ ^ 
contacts and draw on many new untapped resources for ever-broadenlijg ^ V' j 
support. L 

MANAGEMENT PLAN ^ 

A detailed plan of action and timetable should be mapped out as eai^y ^ 
as possible in the developmental stages of the small business management 
education program. The instructor should chart his activities d^liy » . 

to ensure that the tasks are completed according to p^iSn. It is ^? ,^ -/ 
suggested that a large desk pad calendar be secured for this purpose. . f ' 
This will provide a clear pict^ure of the activities to be accomplished 
prior to and then following the first class session. A sample* list of ^ 
activities and a possible timetable to use as a frame of refer^iK^ei mighrlb^'' 
include the f9llowing: ^ 

Publicity . Contact all area civic organizations and media bj^h^ 
August. 

!• Local newspaper, radio, television 

2. Community civic organizations 

3. School administration 

Recruitment s Recruitment should be completed by the end of the third 
week in September. 

1. A letter describing the project to potential enrollees with an 
application that can be detached and returned. 

/ 

2. Letter of acceptance including a notice of the first clas& meeting 
(date, time, place, %tc.) 
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Advlaory_ Council * The members of the advisory council should be 
appointed and the first meeting held by the^end of September. 

1. After potential members have been contacted personally ^nd have 
agreed to serve, a letter should be sent officially asking If 
they are willing to sferve. 

' 2. A letter of appointment to' the advlspry council with terms 

cl^rly outlined will follow up an acceptance. It should Include 
a notice of the flrdt meeting (time, place, date* etc.).. 

3. Detailed agenda of activities for the first meeting. Appropriate 
arrangements could be made so that* this meeting might takf place 
following a luncheon. 

Class Sessions . The first class session* could be held around the! second 
week In October. All students should receive at-the-buslness Instruction 
by the end of October. The management plan should contain a schedule of 
class sessions, proposed group meetings, business technology meetings* and 
a definite provision for at-the-buslness Instruction. A sample of the 
management plan for a two month period Is attached. 

Again, this management plan is a suggested calendar of events and must 
be adjusted to comply with local conditions. 
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SUl'DAY 


IIOIIDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDOAY 


-THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 




Publicity 
Contact local 
neufl m^din fnr 

f'K VAl. SAW 

promotion. 






Publicity 
Contact local 
Civic organiza- 
tions informing' 
thetn of the SBM 
program, 




a 
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Publicity 




Recruitment 


Recruitment 




i 


Visit local 
school 

administration. i 


Send letter of 
program des- 
cription to 
potential 

onrnl Ippo 

CIILUXXwCO. 


Follow-up with 

* 

Interview to ' 
select class <■ 
members. 


■ 


















Recruitment 
Send letters of 
acceptance with 
notice of first 
class meeting 
to students 
selected. 


Complete 
recruitment. 
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Advisory Council 


1 


i 


Advisory Council 


Advisory Council 


* 

.V 

1 t 
•V 


Send letter of 
invitation to 
selected members 


i'ollow-up on 
letters with 
phone calls 
and/or visits. 


Send letters of 
appointment witt 
notice of lunch- 
eon and first 
neeting. 




Advisory Council 


1 


Hold progress 
meeting with 
school 

* 

administration 


( 


Wvisory Counci! 


r 


Prepare agenda 
for first 
advisory 
neeting. 


Hold first meet- 
Ine of advisory 
:ouncil. 
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;.si!i:day 


iiOlAY 


Mm 


mmm : 


■nwm - 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY • 






At-The-Busin)s8 


lesson Plan ' 
Prepare detail- 
ed agenda for 
first class . 
meeting. 


) 


Contact local 
SBA office and 
credit agekies 


1 




ChiB MeetinR 




Businesses To 


Businesses To Be 


Businesses To 


* 

] 

1 


Teach Unit I: 
"Stimulating An 
Interest In 
Soiall Business 
Management." 


Instruction 


Be Visited 


Visited 


Be Visited 


Follow thrpugh 
with each stu- 
dent on the 
unit previously 
tauKlit. 
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Businesses To Be 


Businesses To ^ 


Busine?p^s To 


Businesses To Be 


Businesses To 
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Visited 


Be visited 


Be Visited 


Visited 


Be Visited 
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Progress mi|tln 
with school 
adminstration. 




Bus. Technolojiy 
Meeting 

Bring In consu^ 
tant to lecture 
on technical 
aspects of 
)uslnes8. 


f t ■ 


Continuation 
of at-the- 
business 




» 






Send notice 
aonouncing next 
class session 
with brief out-<' 
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line of unit to 
be taught. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The recruitment packet can be a useful tool in introducing the program 
to small businessmen who might benefit from participating in the program. 
When used with a show-and-tell technique in the initial interview with 
a potential enrollee, it serves as a pictorial description of what the 
management program has to offer. During the personal contact the instruc- 
tor can modify his approach for each individual. 

The :f irst section of the recruitment packet contains a sample' letter 

to potential enrollees. Presented here only as a model, this letter should 

be revised to fit the provisions of the particular school involved. 

Next, a brief program description of what small business management is 
all about can be used in a personal interview with those who express *■ 
an interest in the program. It would be helpful to have a copy to leave 
with the enrollee after the interview. || 

The remaining items illustrate purposes of the progr^jj^ who could benefit 
from enrolling, places where instruction will take place, cost of the 
program, benefits to be derived and a topical outline of the units of 
instruction. It is suggested that the instructor tliscuss the information 
in the packet with^he potential student and encourage him to ask 
questions so that, he witl gain a clear understanding of what the program 
involves. j 

A certain degree of commitment is expected of the student in .this program. 
If the operator decides during the interview to enroll, in tjie program, ^ 
he should be asked to sign an agreement such as the one provided in the 
packet to participate and submit records for a year-end analysis. If 
he wishes to give the matter furth*-^r consideration, a copy of this agreement 
can be left with him. 

The emphasis on family and personal goals should be stressed throughout 
the interview. The illustration of a family tree is provided to help 
make this concept more meaningful, .? 



Each instructor will have his own technique of interviewing fliitentlal 
students. This packet is provided only as a source of suggestions of 
what kiiids of information should be discussed prior to enrollments Some 
time spent in using the materials in this chapter to prepare an ;attractive 
recruitment packet will pay dividends. ^ 
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September 8, 1975 



Mr, Robert Q. Jones 
1551 Hughes Street 
Faribault, Minnesota 

Dear Mr. Joneis: 

When was the last time you and your family had an opportimity to sit 
down together and really take a look at the operational phase of ybtiti: 
business? Have your goals and objectives been clearly established? 
Are you happy in your work? Are your goals, objectives. Ideas, attitudes 
and feelings shared with other members of the family? Is your business 
making these goals a realit/ or have they gotten lost somewhere in the 
innumerable operations of making a living? 

If you are like many small business entrepreneurs today, these are 
questions which are seldom probed. It is quite common to lose track 
of where one is going, only to wake up one! day and ask, "Where have I 
been?", "What have I accomplished?" 

A new course of study is now underway at the Faribault Are^^ocatJjDnal-* 
Technical Institute designed solely for the purpose of assisting ^e 
small business operator. The major emphasis* will be on improving the 
effectiveness, efficiency and organization of the busines^^to meet 
family and business goals. These classes will provide an opportunity 
for business families to study the strengths and weaknesses of their 
business in depth and to find ways to improve the business so that family 
and business goals can be met. 

Good lousiness and household records for a comprehensive analysis of the 
business, along with a study of^he principles of business management 
will serve »as the basis for group and individual instruction. Because 
what happens in the business affects the family, we urge that family 
members also. participate J.n the course. Husbands and wives are urged to 
attend as a family unit since the biisiness supports the family and, 
conversely, the family supports the business. 

Enrollment this year will be limited to twenty families. The fee per 
family is $2Q.OO, which includes paper, pencils, notebook, bookkeeping 
records and attach^ case. The starting date is October 6, 1975, with 
one two-and-a-half hour class session each month.' A portion of the class 
time will be set aside to give the participants a chance to share their 
experiences with each other informally over refreshments. 

For additional information please call 332-8760. To indicate your 
interest in the program, complete the enclosed form and return ±t to us 
as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 



Small Business Management Coordinator 
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SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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Name . • 

Home Address _j 

Home Phone Business Phone 

Name of Business ^ 

Business Address '_ 



Please check one: ' 

I am Interested In hearing more about this program. 'Please 

contact me. 

I am Interested In the program but cannot participate at t];ils 
tlma- 

I am not Interested. 

Small/Business Management Coordinator 
Faribault Area Vocational-Technical Institute 
Faribault » Minnesota 



Send to: 



0 > 
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WHAT MANAGEMENT EDUCATION FOR SMALL BUSINESS IS ALL ABOUT 

Management education for small business .entrepreneurs is not, new. 
Shoift-term programs geared primarily td Assist the operator during the 
initial stages of going int9 business af^ securing loans have long 
existed. However, this three-year progr^am developed by the Agricultural 
Education Division of the University of Minnesota is a new approach 
to management education. Monthly classes for operators of on-going 
business concerns, monthly at-the-business instruction for each individual 
family and long-term assistance by the instructor provide the opportunities 
for the students to systematically analyze the business so that decisions 
can be made that will enable the family to attain its business and family 
goals • 

Simply stated, the job of the management program is to take the business 
and ftoily from where they are to where they want to be. For some, 
this may mean making the business more profitable. For others, it 
may mean organizing the business to give .the family more leisure time. 
These family and business goals are the keys to program direction. 

Accurate recordkeeping is stressed in the first year of study followed 
by two year-S of comprehensive study of business organization and analysis. 
Small group instruction* is offered as needed to individuals who experience"^ 
common management problems. 

Students and Their Responsibilities 4^ 

Any business operator interested in improving his or her business so 
it can better meet business, family and personal goaltf* is a good 
candidate for small business management education, all participiants 
are expected to keep an accurate, up-to-date record of all business 
transactions and important family expenditures. They should also 
attend cla^s^egularly and be available for at-the-business instruction. 
They must submit the record of their business for careful analysis at the 
close of the business year. 

Since many . businesses are family operations, both husbands and wives 
are encouraged to participate in the instructional program in class and 
at-the-business. Family involvement is facilitated ^y the emphasis on 
setting and working toward bu^i^ness and family goals. 

The School and Costs > 

The small business management program is operated through local area 
vocational- technical institutes, community colleges or public school 
systems. Exact time and place are at the discretion of school directors 
and business instructors. 

>The fee for the course is small considering that instruction, yearly 
analysis of the business and reference materials are included in the 
tuition. 

Remember, the results are up to the student! At the end of the three-year 
course of study, students should be well on their way toward reaching 
the business and family goals they have set for themselves. * 
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FAILURES 
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FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 




1 INAOEQMATE SALES 

2. HEAVY OPERATING EXPENSES 

3. POOR CREDIT AND 

COLLECTION POLICIES 

4. INVENTORY TROUBLE 

5. EXCESSIVE FIXED ASSETS 




o 
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EXCESSIVE ' 

FIXED ASSETS 
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INVElsrrORY 
TROUBLE 
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EXPANSION 
PROBLEMS 
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UtiUTIES. 
DEPRECIATION 

INTEREST___ 



4WA&ES ^^5,500 



iNSMRANCE_ 

AbiMlj^.^X^SE 
SUPPUESi_^ 



BAD DEBT EXPENSE 
ADVERTISING 



STATE, LOCAL ^ 

EXCISE TAXES 



TOIAL EXPENSESLBi; 
PROFIT??? 




-FUNDS — — 
— SWEMENT 
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600P FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 



) 



1. Plan your capital recjuirameht^. 

Z. Balance equity and okbt. 

3. Avoid excessive fixed assets* 

4. Maintain adequate 
>/vorkin3 capital. 

5. Avoid excessive inventories. 

6. Study the capital martet. 

dop bankin3 connections. 

rit borrow mor^ 
than you n( 
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UNIT TOPICS- 

SMALL 
6US/NB$S 



NITT STIMULATING AN INTEREST IN SMALL BUSINESS H&T. 
SflTJE SH0WIN6- THE NEED FDR SMALL BUSINESS RECORDS. 

Mirjr MEASURE OF SMALL BUSINESS FAMILY PRQ&RESS <^OSES 
OF SMALL BUSINESS AND f40ME l^eCORDS. : 



MIT JST WHY ARE INVENTOI^IES AN IMF^RTANT PART OF 
\ - 5MALL BUSINESS RBXRDS? ~~' 



vllTS: KEEPIN G SMALL BUSINESS ACjCOUNTS C0f5RGMT. 



>irrsg: TT-IE B ALANCE SHEET AND MOISTTHLV SUMMARY. 



ilTSn: CASM'ELQWANDCASM RJDW l^OOeCTIQNS 
^rrm gMPLOVERS ' feecot^ : see, sec, income 

HTJX: UNEMPLOYMENT CQMP..WQRic:MEN^S CQMP,^ fair 
~ L^BOl^ ST7VjI^RC6 ATT ^OSHA^ SAFETY COlsJS(D€ftAT1QNS7 

AklT EM PLOVER.- EMPLOYEE ^^LATfONS, 

jlT T£ THE DEPRECIATION SCHEDULE". 

irrXET INCOME 77\X MANAGEMENT. ~ 



I IT yrrr tl[p ENb of= ysai^ inventt^. , 

IT CLOSIN6- TtiE ^B:£>^^ BOOK F<DR AMALVSIS. 
BlBLloeRAPHV 
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UNIT TOPICS- 
5MALL 
5US//VE6S 



INITI CALCULATINe INCOME. SEIF-EMPLQVMEMT 
ANO SOCIAL eEgj^lTY TAXES 

iNITJT MEASUt^S 0(= SMALL BUSINESS f^OPIT 

Nrriir measures op small BosiitsjEss si2:£r 

NrrjGT eENi€RAL ,INTERF^£TATIQN Oi= THE AJviALVSIS 

Nir^Z: THF IMFOgT7\NCE OF INVgNTORJES 

NrriZr ANALY^INfr TME COSTlDHER SERVICg DEFARTNSNr 

^rrw AMALY2:iNe- the size of bosikess 

^in-gnr ANALVZIN6- MeCHANIZATlQN.L^BQi^^S^0IPM6 Kir 

AMD BDILDIM6r COSTS . 
^<t" JT AhOALVZINfr MAOOR DEmgrMEMT EPFICIENCIBS 

^frX" EVALUATIQM OP "TME SMALL BOSINiESS 

4 rrxr I MCOM E TAX "F^LAMN I N Gr AN D NAMA6-EM ENT^ 

^llT 7^^ gjG SIMg- THE SMALL -^iMESSAOIOONr BC^K 

FOR ANALYSIS — 

BI5LIO&RAPMV ' I 
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-SMALL 3[/S//^£iS5 /eB!y^^/.Z4770// 



UNIT TOPICS - 

SMALL 
BUS/NBSS 
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NITI , ATTRIBOTES o^SUCCESSFUL SMALL-BDSINiesS 9slTRgPRENg)RS 
^irjT T)eT5RMIMINe--meMQSrP^^ LB/gLQPOPeftA"KfQH. 

^rrmr MA/iMiziNfr- income. 

yirrjx: m aximizing- i NcoMg > cdntimoed . . 

IITJX: MAXIM IZIN(y IMCQHE.» CONTIMOBD, 

in:^_S_LTE , BO ILDI N (S-S , MERG4Alv] DISE mMbUMS- 

JITSU PLANNllNfe- TT^NSCnONAL ^TA€rES. 
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TYPES OF RECORDS ♦ 
BUSiNESS AND PERSONAL 

^ALES 

1. SALES AND CASH RECEIPTS 
Z. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

^ — 

1. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

EXPENSES . - : 

l.BAD DEBTS 
:e ."DEPRECIATION 

3. COMTRie>urnON AND OTHEl^ DEDUCTIONS 

4. t)ls^1^lBl^^dN...uTlLmEs,suppLlEs,■teNT,HTc. . • 
SUMMAJ^y — ' — — — — 

1. SlATEME'Nr OF INCOME 
^.BALANCE ^MEET- 

SPEC/A L 

1. INDIVIDUAL mVl^CL 
Z. INVENTORV 
3. bePl^eCIATTON SCHEDUL-E" 
-4. NCTE^ "F^VABL.E '58 
ErIcB"' INSUISANCE" 15BCORi::> 



ANYONE Wip IS INTERESTED IN IMPeoVINe- : 
THEIR BUSINESS SO IT CAN BETTER MEET 
PERSONAL AND R\MILY 6QALS^% A GOOD v ^ 

O^NDICATE FDR. SMALL. BOSINIESS N4ANA6£MENT^; , t 
INSTHJCnoN, SINCE N4ANV BOS IN ESSES ARE", 
B^MILV OPERCTONS. ^OTM HOSBANDS AND/ ^ ,T, 
WIVES ARE ENCOORAGED ~T5 PAJ^ncimTF IN - ■ • 
THE INSTROCnoMAO, -pRDeri?^ IN CLASS V',,. 

AND IN THE "BOSINESS. - ^ 




MA 




■THE 5M<^L|. BUSINESS 




^44NICAI_ Ihf^ITlTJT^.. ASK TMe 



1.- 



DWQFlWEINSrmjfH ORTPE SMALL 




.<AEOLn: mE TIME" AtsID PLACE-. 

GO- ^ . ■ • 



ERIC , 




ALL GOOPERA7DRS J^E EXPECIIED TO 
KEEP AN ACCURAL, UP-lO-m^ T^BGDRD OP 

AULBUSINESS TI^SACnONS AND IMTOf^ANT 
FAMIDf' BCPENDITURES. 7WEY SHOOLD ALSO 
ATTEND dXsS 15E60lARiy ANDBE ANAIIj^lF 
"FOR AT-T>4E-'B0SINESS. INSTROOION . THEY 
MOST SOBM IT TWE "REGCSRD OP TT4EI R. 
BOSlNESS VCR G^REFDL ANADfSlS AT TWE CLC6E 
OP TWE "BOSIMESS YEAT5 . 
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"TVIE COURSE OF STUDY IS 
PLANNED RDRA7WREE VB^R PERIOD- 
ONE. Formal class session will be 

J-IELD E^CM MONTH. THE INSTRIXTTOR WlLL 
' VISIT VooR "PLACE OF COSINESS AT LE^ST" 
*ONCE T^ MONTH TO OFFER. ANV 

INDIVIDUAU iNSTROCnON Tmr 1V\AY 
BE NEEDEb. 

o 
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HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 

Q 

"mE FEE RDR IWE QQURSE WILL ■ 
BE ^ - INSTRUCTION-, A VB\Riy 

ANALYSIS OF VOOR "BUSINESS AND 
SOME ■REFQ^ENCE MATET^iALS WILL 
"BE a>/g$ED THE FEE. NO 
OTHER COSTS A15G" ANTlClFS^^O^. 
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THE RESULTS? 

THE RE50LTB ARE OP TO VOO. AT 
TME ENti OF THE IViREE YEAR 
COUT5SE YOO SHOOLD "BE WELL ON 
YDCiR WAY "TOWA^ ^€Aa4IN&- VoOR 
T>ER30NAL ANDb PAM I LY GOALS. 
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Small Business Managemeit 




THIS CERTIFIES THAT HAS PARTICIPATED 



•IN THE SHALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR ADULTS 
SPONSORED BY THE ' 



AND THROUGH SUCH PARTICIPATION , HAS DEMONSTRATED AN INTEREST 
IN COMMUNITY AND SELF" IMPROVEMENT. 



DATE 



UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA INSTRUCTOR 
COOPERATING AGENCY SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

1 



PROJECT DIRECTOR ' 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PROGRAM DIRECTOR 




SMALL BUSINESS ANALYSIS AGREEMENT 

As a cooperator in the Vocational Small Business Management Analysis 
Program, I hereby agree to the following provisionfi: 

1. That T will use a record keeping system that is adequate 

for business analysis during the year and will keep 

these records to the best of my Ability: 

a. Inventories 

b. Cash expenses and receipts 

c. Non-business assets and liabilities 

.2. That I will make a tuition payment of $ per 

3. Thab I will attend group meetings of the Small Business 
Management Program regularly. 

4. That I will submit my account book for analysis in January 
of the following year. 

As a representative of the Small Business Management Department, in 
cooperation with the Agriculture Educatio^a^i>epartment , University of 
Minnesota, I agree to provide the following to the smally7business 
cooperator: ^J^ 

1. ^ BWa^nPQg Account Book, free of charge. 

2. Assistance with establishing beginning inventories, and all 
other beginning entries. 

3. To check the cooperator 's record book periodically for 
accuracy and completeness. 

A. To assist the cooperator with the preparation of necessary 
income tax forms at the end of the year. 

5. At the end of the year, to prepare such necessary close-out 
summaries, and other additional forms as will be* required by 
the^nalysis center. 

6. To submit the record book to the analysis center. 

7. To provide the cooperator with a copy of the completed analysis 
from his own business. To discuss with him the results of this 
analysis, particularly as to how it may be used to further 
improve his business. 

t 

8. To keep all matters pertaining to his business strictly 
confidential. 

Date - 

* (Small Business Cooperator) 

Received , . 

_ (Small Business Management Instructor) 
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Chapter VI. 
rganization of the Instructional Program 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT I 
SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT II 
SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT III 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT INSTRUCTION ' 4 
BUSINESS TECHNOLQGY INSTRUCTION 
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GENERAL ■ CHARACTERIST^S . ' 

The adult education program in small business management is organized ip 
such a way "as to facilitate the achievement of the overall goals and 
objectives of the business family. In order .to be effective in meeting 
the needs of the cooperating small business families. It is systematized 
around basic, principles of business management. 

Adult instruction in small business management, not unlike other courses, 
offered in the public schools, must have the following five characteristics 
to reap the maximum benefits from the program: 

1. Specific enrollees in each course. v 

2. Specific units taught as part of each course. 

3. A definite and regular sequence of couxses. 

4. Continuity between courses with progression toward the most 
effective business organization and greatest operating. efficiency. • 

5. Individ^ial at-the-business instruction as an integral |#t of the 
teaching plan. , - ' >v 

As these five features frfe^inaly zed , the importance of each becomes 
. apparent.. The class enrollment must be definite and limited to the 
number that can be given individual attention and at-the-business 
instruction. ..In addition,- an instructor cannot overlook the physical 
limitations of the available facilities. If classroom facilities can 
handle twenty students, forty should not be enrolled in the class. A 
small business management instructor would not consider teaching a course 
in records and recordkeepin^ntil a long range teaching plan has been 
.devised. Individuals should have the first lesson before going on to 
the second. The student should learn some of the reasons for keeping 
records before getting into the mechanics of the actual recordkeeping. 

, From the Outset, a business management instructor can expect to be 
faced with suqh questions- as, "Should I expand my business?" This Is 
the kind of question that cannot be answered until many others have been 
answered, like "^ow profitable is your present business?" and "Should 
you get better before you get bigge;^" The business operator would have 
to find out many other kinds of intimation before the original question 
can be answered. Iji some cases, -IT will be possible to refer to records 

. that have been kept- to find the information needed. many cases, 
however, the operator will have to begin keeping Ow^nd of records 
that will eventually provide the basis%or an ans^i|^|W^ 

The educational program in small business management ridst begin with a 
good foundation. The educationai activities will help the families with 
.the fir^t step, that of building up a stockpile of in^rmation about 
'their business upon which they can base later judgments. The best way 
to accomplish this is to develop a good set of business records. The 
various uses which «Quld be made of record information should be 
illustrated so faiMles realize that every entry will have some future 
value. Using the ^ie)kkeeping: ^nd Tax Record for ^irchants 
uniformity ip the entries, simplifies teaching the mechanics of redord- 
kfeeping, and makes possible a comparative analysis of the data at the end 
of the year. . ^ " . ' 



r 
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SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT I 

The first year may be called "Small Business Management I," or "Beginning 
Small Business Management." The course deals with the reasons for 
keeping records, what recprds to keep, and how to keep them easily and 
accurately* ^ Since *most small businesses are year-round operations, 
recordkeeping is also done year-round* Organized class meetings are 
scheduled throughout the year, with meetings held more frequently than 
once a month in lafce fall and early winter when the new year's records 
are b^ing started and the past year's records are being completed* 

Individualized at-the-business instruction will accomplish several purposes 
during the first year. It will enable the instructor to become acquainted 
with the operator's business and family and to gain their confidence* The 
kind of relationship between instructor and family developed during this 
time will affect the degree of success which the family has in successive 
years in the management- program* • y 

Some at-the-business visits during this year will be devoted to^improving 
business practices that are not related directly to efficient management* 
Many times, work of this kind — thofigh relatively unimportant as far as 
the srjhole business operation is concemed--f urnishes the opportunity 
to develop better communication between the instructor and the small 
business family* A business or home visit each month during the first 
year in addition to one or more class meetings per month, should provide 
the kind of contact needed to maintain a high level of interest and to 
deal with problems , 'related to keepdlng and using the small business accounts 

In addition, -at-the-business instruction furnishes opportunities for 
instruction in, business accounting problems that required the kind of 
personal attention not possible in,/a larger group* It also allows the 
instructor to observe and review other business practices while at the 
business*^ Closing* out the account book and sending it to the appropriate 
computer center for analysis will Complete the first year of instruction* 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT II 

Because management education is a continuing program, there is no natural 
break between Small Business Management I and Small Business Management II* 
The second year of instruction which begins in January and continues 
through December, may be called "Smajl Business Analysis" or another 
appropriate title* The program of instruction for the second year puts ' 
particular emphasis on the interpretation of the first year's analysis* 
The first two or tjj^ree teaching units deal with Income tax calculation and 
other background informat^ion useful in' undefrstanding the analysis* The 
analysis interpretation itself begins iii^: March ^^!]^VMry depending on when 
t>ie analysis foj^ the past year's record 

tenter. If the -complete analysis summary is no^t J^^^s^^^^^^^^* March 
meeting can be based oh general information obtaife?M from the individual 
preliminary reports of cooperators* At^^his tim^j^;, ra0st or all of the 
families should have received their preliminary re|torts' and; will be eager^ 
to begin study of the first complete analysis of tl^yair busiiiess, -y^ 

Many^of the lessons in Small Business Management dl center around ex^mple^ 
ol Hhe application of sound management and economic principles. ..Whil^^ 
the principles themselves are often not explicitly identified, the 
instructor should b,e -^lert to the oppc?ptuni|;y^to identify the ptinciples 
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with which the unit is concerned and* to explain the nature of the principles 
to his small business families. 



The continuation of families into Small Business Management III, "Small 
Business Reorganization" will CK^cur without fanfare. This advanc^nt 
into a third year of management education follows the preceding instructic 
in such a nat;^al way that families will not especially be aware of how 
intensive the study/ is which they.^re making of their business. 

These families have been meetiYig together for more than two years. They 
are likely to discuss issues and problems with the group that would 
have been kept^ strictly to themselves when they first entered the program. 
Their participation ^will beciome increasingly more flexible as thiS year 
progresses. At-the-business instruction will also become more flexible 
and individualized as some of the families begin to make changes in their 
businesses as a result of the two years of study. ^ 

Ta some families, adjustments or changes in management practices will be 
major accomplishments. Others will already be considering major changes 
in departmental or business organization. The job of the small business 
management instructor should never be to retard progress. During the 
third year of management education some families may think they are ready 
for major chafes in tl^eir departmental or business oirganization, when in 
reality they should do a good deal more investigation and planning befote 
reorganization is undertaken. The instructor, should strongly tftge these 
families to complete the planning phase before "beginning apy major changes 

Each instructor may wish to change the emphasis during this third year. 
His community is different from any other and each of the si|iall business 
management groups within the same community may. also have different 
interests and different approaches to their own probl^s. Whatever the 
emphasis, it is important that the instruction remain systematic and 
well planned. 

While this course of study does not contain a lesson outline for units 
beyond the third year, this should not be interpreted as placing little 
value on continuing instruction. Experience in other management programs 
has shown that some families require and desire the most assistance 
beyond the third year. As they plan a reorganization of their business, 
they- need additional help in searching out the alternatives and evaluating 
the outcomes of their many possible decisions. Research on other manage- 
ment instructional programs continuing well beyond the third year 
demonstrates the highest returns for : educational investment beginning 
with the sixth and seventh years. 



The business management phase must have accurate and realistic data as 
the starting point from which to analyze the present situation, locate 
problems and aid in setting up objectives. Information about the 
business is also essential to evaluate r^ources. There is only one 
realistic place to go for such source*" material and that is to a record 
of the business and home transactions. No other source can provide th( 
data necessary for sound planning. A full business cycle is necessary 
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before any complete summaries can be made fol^Ailse in the first four steps 
of the decision process. The first year of Ihe business management 
program will focus on motivating familife;^ to keep good record's, informing 
them how to do it, and giving them an iipaiight into the uses that can be 
made of the business record. 

The business management component is the foundation for the entire adult 
program of instifuction. Business operators and their families are enrolled 
^, in a particular course composed of specific, sequential units of instruction* 
This study of business management is spread over a perio^ of at least 
three years to allow families to put into practice what £hey learn in the ' 
classroom and to ^carry out programs to reach ^their objective^ 

Management is primarily a decision-making process. To b^^lKcessful in 
management instruction, it is important that instructors uSierstand the 
logical organization of activity which leads toNsi^klng a sound decision. 
The topics which are suggested in the lessons for business management" 
^ follow the sequence suggested by the ten steps in the decision-making 
process. These steps are as follows: 

1. Analyze the present situation 

2. Locate the problems 

3. Set up objectives or goals 

4. Size up the resources 

5. Look for possible alternatives 

6. Consider probable consequences and outcomes 

7. Evaluate the expected ' results 

8. Decide on the course of action 

9. Put the plan into effect 

10. Evaluate the results of the decision 

Since a small business is a dynamic enterprise, it is not possible to 
locate a problem, consider and choosSe from among the altfematives, put 
a new plan into effect and expect the job of business management to be 
completed. Management decision-making is a continuous process with new 
problems cropping up and appropriate solutions being /found. It is 
likely that several problems will be in various stages of the decision 
process 'at any one time. For some problems the small business operator 
may be establishing goals. For another problem, the present situation 
is still b^ng analyzed, while for still another, a particular course 
of action to implement is being chosen. The management education program 
is simply the starting point in the overall evaluation of the small 
business and a systematized approach to solving problems that will 
follow. 

Developing an understanding oftKe basic economic and management 
principles is an important activity in management instruction. Many of the 
units of instruction in Volume III contain examples of the direct appli- 
cation of economic principles to small businesses even though the 
principles may not be identified as such in the text. Instructors should 
be alert to the opportunities to inform the students and their families 
of the principles which applf; to the problems they are studying. However, 
instructors should avoid directing disproportionate attention to defining 
and discussing the principles of economics unless ther^ is opportunity 
to make direct application of the principle to the businesses represented 
in the class. ^3^. 
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The instructor should take care to get acquainted with the family and ; * 

the business without seeming to pry. Care must also be taken to keep / 
all discussions and problems of the family on a strictly confidential - , V* 

basis. Any breach of th^s rule can have nothing but harmful effects, . 
The need for confidentiality will offer no problem to the instructor ^ 
who uses sound judgment. This applies to classroom discussion as well. 
Many families enjoy discussing their business enterprise and will often 
inject comments about problems in their businesMinto class discussion. 
Others, however, are more sensitive about publiPdiscussion of .their 
private business, 

The effort expended on keeping complete business and home records is 
wasted unless good use is made of them. Although complete summaries 
cannot be made until a full business cycle has been completed, the 
accounts kept during the first year can be useful in several ways, such 
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1, Checking inventories 

2, Providing credit information 

3, Checking cash balances and cash flow 

4, Planning for income tax 

5, Collecting an historical record of prices. 

Any of this information that can be put to good use during the year will 
make the families more aware of the value of these records and further 
motivate tKem to keep accurate and current accounts, 

BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY INSTRUCTION 

Although top priority in the small business management education program 
has been put on how to make management de,cisions based on an accurate 
analysis of the business operation, it does not mean that the study of 
business technology is not an important part of the complete program. 

The instructor has the responsibility of providing three avenues by 
which the small business operator can acquire information on business 
technology. The first is through an adequate library of reference 
materials available to the class. This library on relevant business 
topics enables individual class members to seek answers to a wide range 
of specific questions, including those in the many areas of business 
technology. 

The second way in which the operator has access to information on 
business technology is through consultation with the instructor during- 
business or home visits, drawing on his ox her insights and experience 
to identify and jointly find solutions to particular problems or to make 
improvements in the operation of the business. An innovative instructor 
will be able to weave much instruction on business technology into these 
visits. 

The third way is through participation in a series of classes on various 
aspects of business technology, which balancefUnd complement the management 
instruction. The purpose of these classes is to provide opportunities 
for small business entrepreneurs in the small business managemen^cprogram 
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^and in^be communit^*^^ tojffate ^oas and techniques 

, on busipes^ technp^jg^'-an'^ systeinatfic fia^nion.. This purpose can be 
\ a0:compl^ljg£led by oneyor^ *mor^^ course*^ each yekjr on tppiics such as advertising, 
• ' empl6yer;/ei^ployiBe i^lafiio«5,* businfese s^cujrity , -of f ice machines, public 
^el?feC0ps and gLth^ ^uT!)jeQt$ of^Value-^^ the operators.** Topics to be 
"-sV^^^i^ ojii' *the basis of the^needs and interests of the 

5^>The, -buft-iness ^chnOlogy|jfCc«iponeijt: f lts\.*n 'well with business management 
^A-Ttwo respept^«i vFlrs^r it , furnishes ORportunities to members of the 
small bu$iiieS!^\nanageiiS(i!fe gi;o^p ta sharpren up particular aspects of their 
business, foundr to ba vt€^^^- . through the ^s business analysis. Second, 
. provides^ a common irfeet'ing. ground fox the small business management 
„ instructor and ofJier small'. operators who may b^ prospective 
members of the sr^vkl^^usifiess manage class. 

It is suggested that the instructor make use of business consultants, 
bankers, successful business entrepreneurs and other qualified people who 
have expertise in specific areas of business technology to assist in 
presenting these classes. The business technology phase may also provide 
an excellent opportunity for cooperative programming with the instructor 
and/or teacher^coordinat'or in distributive education. A short course in 
office machines would offer another opportunity for cooperative programming. 
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Chapter VH. 
Evaluation of Instruction qnd Students 



INTRODUCTION 
INSTRUMENTS 
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INTRODUCIPON 

The term "evaluation" as used in this manual refers to the task of making 
judgments about the worth or value of a ptogram based upon tfie attitude 
and performance of the instructor and students. 

As new programs are started, the ineans for evaluation should be built 
into them. Evaluation may be conducted periodically, on a continuing or oi 
a repetitive basis. It is of value to those implementing this program 
to determine if the program is meeting the individual needs of people 
with varied experience and professional education. 

It is suggested that the instructor make an assessment of his attitudes 
prior to the first class session with the instrument on "Instructors^ 
and Instruction Evaluation." The "Instrument For Teacher Self-AsseJWent" 
should also be taken once in the initial stages of the program, following 
l9ie first lesson and prior to the second. It' should help him take an 
honest look at himself and assess his attitudes and his work habits • 

Two instruments to evaluate students early in the class year have also 
been designed. The first of these, the "Business Attitudinal Inventory,*' 
.deals strictly with attitude assessment. The second item, the "Norper 
Test on Profit Maximizing Principles for Small Business," is to measure 
the students' knowledge of economic principles, I^fe is suggested that 
the students not be graded at this time, The'resuffcs will serve as a . ' 
basis for comparison with the results of the saj^ne tests administered 
after two or three years of participation in dbe program and they * 
should be stored for future use. Hopefully thfs? comparison will indicate 
how much progress the student has made in his understanding of economic 
principles, and whether his attitudes have changed. 
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INSTRUCTOR AND INSTRUCTION EVALUATION 

Indicate your choice with a check ( ) mark: 

A Very Important 

B Important 

C Some Value 

D Little or No Value 

1. The instructor should have expertise in educational 
methods or business management for this position. 

2. The instructor should have a college degree. 

3. The instructor' should have had actual successful 
business experience in operating his own business. 

4. The instructor should have had broad experience In A 
management capacity as an employee. 

i 

5. The instructor should be an expert in business r(i!cords. 

6. The instructor should have an interest in and 
appreciation of business records. 

*7. The instructor should consider business records 
one of his top teaching priorities. 

8. The instructor should be a student as well as an 
instructor. 

9. The instructor should be involved in the community. 

10. The 'instruc4rt)r should be outspoken about an issue. 

11. Instructor activities should include a strong emphasis 
on public relations. 

IZi Jg^P^quent aj»d regularly scheduled meetings with the 

committee, board members and local voca'^tional 
[?rectors should be held to advise of the progress 
of ^ the program and to report any problems. 

13. The f|istructor should maintain, the respect of his class 

14. The instructor should be admired by his class by being 
ei "buddy-buddy." 

0^ 

15. The instructor should seek student's evaluation of the 
instructor . 

16. The instructor should spend considerable time in 
preparing for class activities. 

17. Class members need an instructor they can appreciate. 

18. The instructor should seek direction and accept 
the suggestions of class members. 
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19, Business and personal Information regarding students 
should be kept in the strictest confidence. 

* 20, Class members who monopolize discussions should be 
res trained • 

'if 

21, Meetings should begin promptly and close on time. 

22, All meetings and appointments should be kept as 
scheduled. 

23, Class members should be contacted by telephone for 
changes In scheduled actlv^^tles. 

24, The Instructor should seek and receive supervisory 
evaluation, 

25, The Instructor should seek%tudents' evaluation of the 
Instructor. 

I 26. The flr^t year program Is a pilot effort and should be 
representative of the business community. 

27. The first year program should be selective to provide 
for maximum instructional possibilities. 

28. A democratic philosophy of education is one which 
recognizes everyone may offer a suggestion that may be 
valid and valuable. 

29. The instructor should provide for student evaluation 
of the program. 

30. Class members should get acquainted at the first 
session to insure desirable communication. 

31. The class should have some organlziational structure 
for devTeloping instructional and group ' activities. 

32. Class members should be encouraged to suggest course 
content. 

33. The Instructor should prepare teaching materials that 
will provide opportunities for learning experiences. 

34. Instructional preparation should allow flexibility to 
adjust to developing situations. 

35. Preparation is necessary for all phases of instruction- 
classroom, small 'group and individual. 

36. Instruction should be planned to prevent anyone, 
including the instructor, from monopolizing the 
discussion. 
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A 


B 


C 


D 


37. 


Classes and other instructional activities should 
provide a variety of experiences. 










38. 


All assignments should be organized around a concrete 
objective. 










39. 


The course organization should proi||ride a climate for 
stimulating interest and activity. 










40. 


The instructor should provide reference resources for 
class members. , 
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INSTRUMBNT FOR TEACHER SELF- ASSESSMENT 



Since thoughtful self -asse^siQent is essential to the improvement of 
teaching effectiveness, ,the utilization of the guide after conducting 
the fir§t class session is encouraged. An optional rating scale has 
been included for use should you be interested in rating each item. 

• ^ A Excellent ' 

B Very Good 
C Good 
D Fair 
E Poor 

I organized the course material* in a logical sequence, 
I explained' the objectives of the course. ^ 
My presentations were well organized. 
I' knew my subject matter well for this class session. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. I clearly identified and explained the major ideas 
of the subject. 

6. I effectively related my classroom instruction to the 
development of appropriate skills. 

7. r used appropriate teaching aids and audio visual 
materials. ' - 

8. I sought to actively involve the students in the class. 

9. ^ I made the best possible use of class time. 
10/ ^\ brought enthusiasm to my teaching. 

IJ. I was, conscious of the reasons for students enrolling 
• in the class. 

12. I was concerned with the classroom needs of the 
students. 



13, 



14. 



15, 



I was able to determine when the students did not 
understand ray presentation. / 

/ * ♦ ' 

I was able to help students splve the" problems they 
brought to class. 

I was aware of the importance of the following 
attributes in myself: 

a. Personal appearance 

b. Humility ' 

c. Speech 

d- Sincerity 

e. Mannerisms 

f. Sense of humor 
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■^'^^NORPER TEST ON PROFIT MAXIMIZING PRINCIPLES 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS^ 
J University of Minnesota 
Division of Agricultural Education 

Indicate the best answer by placing the corresponding letter in the space 
provided. * ^ 

The merchant is told he can obtain an increase in his total sales by 
spending an additional $50 per week in advertising. He thinks this would 
be good so he spends m additional $100 per week in advertising. Which 
of the following is most likely to occur? 
Weekly sales will be doubled. 
Weekly sales will remain the same. 
Weekly sales will increase but not double. 
Weekly sales will decr||||p|l^* 

A wholesaler is able, to sell 70 refrigerator units per week with his 
present staff and advertising campaign. By increasing one factor — the 
number of over-the-road salesmen — he will increase his sales. He can 
sell an additional 12 units by adding one salesman; adding a second 
salesman would increase sales by 6 more units; and a third salesman 
could be expected to increase sales by still two moM units. If refri- 
gerator units clear a profit above costs (Jnot incluomg sales costs) of 
$40 per unit and sales costs including salary are $200 pe^y|||^ per man, 
how many salesmen should be employed? 

a. No additional salesmen 

b. One salesman 
i^. Two salesmen 

d. ' Three salesmen 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 




Purchasing a larger piece of equipment in order to reduce the cost requited 
to complete a particular operation is feasible ifj 

a. a savings in labor is less than the cost of owning the larger machine, 
h. there is sufficient capital available. 

c. the savings in labor is equal to the cost of owning the larger machine. 

d. the value of labor saved is greater than the cost of owning the 
larger machine .- 

Up to digging time, a nurseryman has spent $400r4n a shrub plot for labor, 
plants, chemicals and machine costs on his juniper shrub nurs'ery. 
Competition from a local chain nursery has reduced the price he can expect 
to receive and a severe drought has reduced the number of harvestable 
shrubs. He has an anticipated price of $3.'00/shrub and ah anticipated 
yield of only 100 shrubs. Assuming that the crop of shrubs can be 
'harvested and sold for a cost of $100, the nursery 'man should: 

s). Assume his loss of the crop and leave the shrubs 1^ the field, v 
harvest the shrub crop and sell through normal channels, 
sell the shrubs in the field to a wholesaler :>i|||||br responsible for 
the harvest) for $150. . , , 

d. offer a dig-your-own saliS^t $1. 75/sHrub. 

^Adapted from McCormick's Test of Profit Maximizing PrirmH.ples. 



b. 
c. 
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Assuming a businessman with limited capital can get $4*00 return for 
each $1.00 invested in new display equipment, he should invest his limited 
capital in some other part of the business (in a new bookkeeping system, 
for example) if ; 

a. net profit. in the business will be increased. 

b. investments in a new bookkeepingi system returns at least $4.00 for 
each $1.00 of added, costs. ■ 

c. investment in a new bookkeeping system returns more to net profit 
than investment in display equipment. 

d. investment in the new bookkeeping system increases sales, improves 
creditp collections and adds to gross income. 

6. The U-Drive-It auto rental is considering ^expansion. The total costs 
and returns from adding cars to its operation have been calculated as 
follows : 

Additional Cars Cost Of Each Added Auto \ Total Return 

0 $ 0 , $40,000 

1 3,0qp 48,000 ^ 

2 3,0Q0 ^ 54,000 

3 3,000 ^ 59,000 
* 3,000 63,500 

3,000 66,500 

6 3,000 67;ooo 

How many autos should U-Drive-It add to get the highest net profit? >^ 

a. 2 

b. 3 

c. 4 ^ . 

d. 5 . 

e. 6 

7.* Assume that 100// of fertilizer for your garden .%tore can be produced by 

either 60# of ingredient A and 40# of Ingredient B, or 50# of ingredient A 
and 50// of ingredient C. Which item(p) should you consider before making 
a decision to mix the fertilizer? . -v - 

The price of A and B per pound 
b\ The price of B and C per pound • ^ 

c. \^ The market price of the mixed fertilizer ^ 

d. the price of A, B and C per pound 

Referring to fixed costs such as insurance and taxes -and variable costs 
.|such as utilities and maintenance as they relate to the business enterprise, 
which costs must be paid by the owner even if no business is transacted? 

a. Both variable and fixed costp 

b. Variable costs 

c. Fixed costs ^ 

d. Neither variable nor fixed costs ' ; ^ 

. If the last unit of a supply of a commodity gave as much want ^atisf actipn* 

as the first unit acquired, there would be no: 

a. demand. ^ 

b. need for a budget. 

c. law of diminishing utility. ^ 

d. primary physical wants. * * . ' 
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10. 



12. 



13, 



14. 
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Based on the table below, what should a businessman with' $1000 capital 
to invest in his hardware store invesj: ^;he most in? 

- Return/$100 Investment 
Capital Bonds '' Buildings Ser^^^Ke Equip. Displa^^ Equip. 



Ist $100 
2nd^l00 
3ra $100 
4th $jLOO 
5th $l00 



$106 
106 
106 
106 
106 



a. Bonds 

b. Buildings 

c. Service equipment, 

d. Display, equipment 



$155 
148 

' 136 
115 '¥ 
IQO f 



143 

ui 

135 ) 
130 



$170 
160 
151 
140 

136 



11. In ainalyzihg the business, depreciation shQula be considered as 



a. a variable cost. 

b. a fixed cost. 

c. an .opportunity cost, 

d. an operating coi^t.^-^ 



In the "long run (usually' 15-20 years) 
a business become: 

a. variable costs. 

b. fixed costs. 
'C* submarglnal.* ' 

d. capital costs. 



■ L .. ..... 
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With limited capital, 
capital in: 

a. , iygng-temiMbuilding iinpriqlyetoet^ts 

b. quick turnover operations. 
^ c . new equipment . 

d. ^labor-saving equipment. 



a business operator would tend ip invest his available ^ 



With a capital Investment of $5,000, an owner-operator could ^ni&tall a^- '^ \^^-;^ :- 
automatic!: electrical system for controlling lightlM, security and Inter^eOTji;^ 
It is^estimajted that this system ^'ould save approx&ateiy' SOO'lj^yrs of n laljoJ^^^i 
per year. In order for the owner-oper^tpr to'make a soiind decision oh yhether 
or not to invest in this syst^V what'wdiild he need tp consider? * 

a. ° The possible return on the $5,000 if invested elsewhere in the'business " 

b. Whether the labor saved could be profitably utilized elsewhete ln^.the 
business ^ , . . , / ' * 

c. . The annual' fixed and variable costs lEor' operating and maintaining the 

new system ^ ' ' ^ a- . ; 

d. All of the above • 

J.S#n A small tool manufacturer has an averiage fixed^cpst of'$80/year for each 

in his plant* Assuming that t:he variable cost - reqilired to produce 
each marketable tool set remaiiis the' same, ^ if the owner increases the V 
annual output for each fnachine, he will. , 

a. lower the per unit cod(l of producing each tool set. ! ^ • 

b. increase the per unit cost of producing each tool set. » 

c. not affect the per unit cost of , producing each tool ;sefc. ^' ^ ■ 

d. decrease the Aj^riable costs' per 'tool, get . ' * ^ f 
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enterprise such ais a stdrm window 



b. 
c. 
d. 




X 



ctivity 

yard: - 
enterprise or activity but adds directly to the 
rise. 

er enterprises without adding to their productivity, 
productivity of another enterprise, 
neither competes with nor adds to the production of another enterprise, 
yet increases business income. 



plement^^, M^^^i 
r se^yicj^ in r 
compel^es with aritithi 
output ;^f that: 
competes with' 
adds directly :^ttrThe 




Whether or not a grave, 
requiring an immediat 
income in five years 
a. the present need 
the current rate o 




peraror should adopt a pit conserving plan 
utlay of capital in order to insure a higher 
nd upon: 
e. . 
ti teres t ^n borrowed money. 



the potential for increasing his pit output, 
all of the above. 



a businessman, increases his investment in buildings and equipment witjtiout 
creasing the volume of business, the cost per unit of sales: 
a- decreases. ' . 

b. increases. 

c. ' remains the same. ' " - , 

d. vatie^ with the size of the operation. 

Based on the table below, if a businesswoman has $400 to invest in the present 
beauty salon business, how much should* she invest in hair-styling equipAnt 
"f/ir maximum net incpme? 

Return to Investment 
Capital Hair ^Styling Equip. Ti Uliii1iH|f Display Beautjr Aids/Suppl> 

^'V" $155 ~^ ' $170 
\ 148 160 
' 136 151 
^- ^liS . 140 



1st $100 \ 
2nd $100 
3rd $100 
4th $100 
$100/. 
$-200 
$300 
$400 



$158 
143 
139, 
135 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Competing enterprises ar^those which compete with one another for the 
use of a businessman's resources: if one enterprise Is increased, the 
pther enterprises decrease. 



Therefd*e, all enterprises 

a. become compet^ive at some point. ^ 

b. never become completely competitive. 

c. become helpful to each other at some point, 

d. should be consldere^as >separate business ventures. 



A small sawmill operator Aks, a 25. acre woodiot with k good stand of 
yourv| trees that have .a high"; potential malket value in 10 years. To 
ensure optimum growth^ a one-time,capttayinyestmeilt of $20/acre is 
required to inmrove the woodlot.J|ttp.ch|Of the following kinds of ■ 
bperatcSs should invest the necetm|Py cApital iii this enterprise? ^ 

a. An elderly operator with ample capital ' 

b. A'.fa±rly young operator with ample capital 

c. An operator. with other investments which Vill^^ay a 10% annual returtl 

d. a young bp&rator withisneed for a i|ulQk return 



22. To secure inaxi|him profiVin his business through increased sales, the ^ 
business owner should^ -^^d' ^les personnel until' the cos,t of the 
HP additional sales persoc^l is: 

a. greatier than the-neti^jprof it on increased salens. 

b. less than the net J|if?$f it on increased' sales. 

I c. equal, to the valu^lif the net profit on increased sales. 

d. one-half the value«^*6f, the net profit on increased sales. 'V 

_23. If one hour of machirfe /accounting ti9e|||||lll substitute for 1.2 hours of 
manual accounting of ;6(^ual efficiency, and if machine accounting is 
available for $5.2p/hour while manual accounting costs $4.00/hour, the 
businessman whoiwidjtes to make the largeejt net income should: 

a. do 68% of. hli aJfecounting -by machine and 32% manually. ' 

b. use only machine accounting. 

c. use 20% machine accounting and 80% manual accounting. 
V d. use only manual accounting. 

^ • ' ■ ^ 
_24. A businessman's profit will be greatest if .each unit of land," labdr 

and capital Is /Used: ^ - 

a. in such a^fnanner that it will ^dd most to gross business income. 

b. ^ on the departments or enterprises within the .business in which the 

operator has the greatest^b^erest or ability. 

c. in a manned thai |J|11 make the best use of his mHiagement ability. 

d. to' maximize the net returns to the scarcest resource. 

.. . ■ 

_25. An innovative practice for increasing the business of a photography ^ 
shop has been demonstrated in a similar nearby community. Thj^ practiwfc 
should be adopted in your photography shop if : i 

a. it will improve the quali*ty of your product. 

b. it will increase the business volume of the store. 

c. iit Will iniprease receipts more than expenses. 
d*" it will bring more customers to your shop. ^ 

_26. For ma^cjmum nit returns, a sirifel manufactureia should substitute machinery 
for labor when: ^f^^^ 

annual cost of machine use is equal to t^e cost of the labor saved< 
^ b;' . the value of the labor saved is more than the annual cost of mAhine 
use. 

cs there is a, ^limited supplj^of labor. 

d. the added machines will increase labor efficiency. 

27. It is profitable to borrow money to expand a business when: 

a. ' returns are greater than the cost of borrowing money. 

b. money can be securfed at a low interest rate. 



c. 



the efficiency o^he business will be 4|||sroved. 
. d. the borrowed money will increas|^ the volume of business. " ' 

_28. Assuming that a businessman is managing his business competently, the^ 
l^^gj^llar spent on a factor of production such as labor, machinery, 
management asslistance, etc., will yield a marginal or added return: 
a. greater than the last dollar eawied from all other factors ^of the T>usi;iess. 
. b. exactly e<^l to the last dollar earned from all other factors. 

c. less thanM dollar earned from all other factors of^the business, 

at least tmce as large as the last dollar earned from all other#actors. 
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As the supply of goods and services becomes less readily available on 
the open market, we can expect: 
a. prices to become fixed. 
b«. no change ±xf price at all. 

c. an Increase In prlcp. 

d. a decline In prlce^ 

The,^oclal futitlon of the business ^l^lktra Is to: 

a. I>rganl2te the factors of production. A ; 

b. rapply labor. ^ 

c. secure an equitable distribution of goods. ^ 

d. miftr a profit. € i' 



^good must attempt to: 
Ik 



To be successful, every producer of 

a. adjust to demand. 

b. eliminate competition. ^ 

c. raise salaries. 

d. reduce wants. ' 

^ther thlngl||belng equal, an Increase In the price of il' good will' liictease 

a. supply. 

b. demand. 

c. mark-up. 

d. utility. 

Combining enterprises within the business t 
advantageous, particularly for: , / '''i*^ / 

a. the beginning businessman with ;ample daliitld^T^ 

b. an owner-operator with imllmlted/'capi]!:^- *>v/^. 

c. an owner-operator with limited cafii^^yl^^^.^^^ 

d. the businessman who fafls to shoi^kv^n'tllhi 

For a society to be prosperotj^ an^ amp-le^ 

a. be fairly dlstrlbut!fed . 

b. be hoarded. . 

c. be sold at a profit. , • |k 

d. have value. . 

By diversifying en|^rp*rlses wlthli^the ' bii ^ 

In one major enterptlse, the owner-operartoi:^^^^ 

a. reduce,,^isk and ''unc^|p^a: 

b. decrease annual labor e£; 

c. fac;|lltate the use of mofS^'labor-savlng d^l_ 

d. concentrate salfis knowledge.. ^ 



Lency, 



c. .vaz::i£^le costs. 
/ f Ixed .costs 



The principle of diminishing utility helps to 

a. the law of supply. 

b. the law of demand. , J!^ 

Bigness is least likely ta be an advantage lh*a buslne9^t;'^n\^i^^ 

a. fixed costs are greatest than varia ble £ 08t8 . f ' ^ » ^ * 

b. there are many by-orpductl .tM||»e ut " ' 
Cik men can be; replacett'liy inach.l^s. 
d. add Itlondf machines do liot reduce util^^^osts. 




Which of these are alyays brought together In a mat{(;| 
a. .Consumers and producers 
b'« Qebtors and creditors 

Buyets anci sellers " v ^ ^ ^ ^Z- 

,v!i. Hlddlemeh and original pro|ppers ; ■' ' 

With ilinl ted capital, a buslnecf^s oper^tpr would terid to Invest his 
avallal>i«; In: 
a. Ipipg-term building 
• b. • / i^uick turnover opei^^f t^wSllS^ 
new machinery or equipment; 
d.' labor-saving devices <t 

. . ' , _ ; * -p^ • . . 

Blck's Body Shop invested $8()0 in addltl<3tt\^r labor from which they 
received a margiiial return of $200. They coxfld have invested in 
advertising which would kave yielded a marginal return of $400 or in 
new equipment which would have yielded a marginal retprn of $300., What 
was the opportunity, cost of investing the $800 in labor? 

a. $800 

b. $1000 > 

c. $1100 ^ # 

d. $1200 . W 
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BUSINESS ATT|jpU©INAb^ ^ . 

Vor each statement place .a Vhife'^A^^<vO in thfe column that best reflects 
your attitude. Please answer*'4]fl^i This is a measure of fif titdftes 

There are no "right" or 'Wong" answers. • 

P SA Strongly agree 
A Agree ' * 
U Undecided 
D Disagree 
SD Strongly disagree 



EKamples 

A. Profits are necessary to a business enterprise* 



B. Business exists with the philosophy that the customer 
is^lways r^ht. 

L. xi^be successful in business, education is a necessity. 

2.« An individual goes into business for himself to mike 

money, not as an incentive to better ^ the -business world 

3«j||l am in favor of governmental intervention in business 
operations. 

4* Today's education is meeting the , needs of students* 

5* Most local school systems are adequately administered, 

6. The goal of education should be to teach to the indivi- 
dual needs of the students* 



7* Quality education should be free to all who want it< 



8. The life^style adopted hy an individual depends entirtlj 
upon how^fiiBch e^^^cat ion he/she has acquired. 

V 

9. More adult\^educat#>n should be provided for owners 
of V small businesses. * . * 



10. EAtrj^t>reneural talent liftsJ^othing to do with the 
.success of managing a small business. V 

. "^Th^ mor^ education a fo^n has, the jH^tter he ,is alllll tp 
' isnfoy life. 



12. r am very satisfied- withr the school 



^ols^n 



my community* 



l3fwvonsolidation^ is a good Idea because larger schools 
offer a greater va%.ety of subjects. 

14. The buildings in ouf local school' system "are in need of 
improvement. * v ^ - 

15 •^^ Tax money should be used pe pay the tuition for college 
■* Students who cannot afford- to go to .college otherwise. 
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16. The costs of higher education should be paid by 
students according to the ability of the student and 
his fam;Lly to pay. 

17. Educational goals should' be determined by children's 
Interests. 

18. Consolidation la a poor Idea because classes get too 
large and the students get less personal attention. 

19.. I respe<:t a man with a college education. 

20. A college education for a businessman costs more than 
It Is worth. 

21. Teachers are definitely underpaid. 

22. School training Is of little help In facing the real 
problems of life. ^ 

23. ilpnsolldatlon is ^^or Idea because sma4l schools 
fxovlde better education. 

t % ■ 
gh schools should concentrate on preparing people 
for college. 

25. Good adult business classes are worth many days, 
weeks or years, of Actual business experience. 

26. Parents shpuld-* bef^^^llllng to let thelr|te)jj|tldfen go « 
Into debt \f6r ihore education.' ' 

27. Education should be compulsory through 14*grades. 

28. Federal aid to educat^h should be avoided. 

29. Public scjrool teachers are t^V/fflost Import'ant people 
In the community.. 

30i I wish I .coilld'^have learned more about m^th and science 
'when I want to school. 0 - 

31. Young people are getting too much educatlbn.^''^ 

32. I wish I couid have gone to school for mor« years than 
liiaid. 

* '■'^ ■ ' ji 

33. Oyir schools encourage ah ili^livldual to think fit hlm« 
self. 

■ --^ 0^ • ■ ... 

iJrhe most Important part-lof a person's ^ducatloiJ\shouid 
be obtained through hai:ij)|work at many^asks in tT 
business. 



35. An o\|ner can get all the information he needs *€rom. 
business publications* 

»* 

36. Parents should be willing to go into debt so their 
children could H|ve more education. 

37. Bigger schools have better teachers and books and more 
money to keep up with the recent trends in education. 

38. Not finishing high school is a great handicap. 

39. Consolidation is a good idea because it is more 
Economical, with bettei^ facilities at less cost. 

40. Consolidation is a good idea because larger schools ' 
attract bette'r teachers. 

41. Young manajirs shqyald have a goal of owning their 
own business some day. 

42. '^Bankers are interested in receiving the highest 

possible inte^fest rates regardless of the effect 
on business wafers. 



M3. . I like to tii^/ new sales prdmotion ideas. 



^4'^^ Bejt ting only on good chMcedH a good 

pollpyl H 

You have to work yea|(^ound in f^tsiness in order to 
succeed. . > > <j 

46. New ideas in business* h||^e to :be tempered with tiUPbld 




47. thie^ business owner is iQfjpre likely to enfyy J^ifjli^ work 
than are most qtht^ Mo^exsl :1 - - 



s48. It takes mor^^^n^gemenlglbility to operate a retail 
business in the'<*lty th« in the rural areas. 

4S(. Credit should be used ,14s a part of the^pp^^^t^ ; 
funds in th6 business; r*" ' , ' - "V^^ 

50. A lot of ambition c©uld offset the nee^l to 'liaj^" 
: 'borrowed moriSfey in business. *^* 

51. A Jjusinessman^^needs t^^pecialize to^stay in business. 

" . " " . A. 

52. Using .crA^M^ilili;^^^ cash that can be spent on Other 

53. I find''it;'ti!e8Vnot to cg^jj^Bjii ' .|p try^a new 
- .business *met;5iod, 4^;^^^''^ ,^ 
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54. 
55. 
56. 

57. 

58. 
59. 

60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 

66. 
67. 

68. 

69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 

7% 



Prices should be left free without contro|.6. 

>There is not ^enough research in busitifess. 

Operators of a business who do not use new ideas do 
not stay in business very long* ,»^.«. 

^Owners of small businesses have had too little 
advertising of their products, resulting tli low incomes 

Borrowing puts an ,owner at the mercy of the lender. 



Owners should plan the next year's operation at least a 
year ahead of ^^ime . , l 

A business oWaer should be conservative* ^bout spending. 
» 

An owner shoul^ be aggressive artd not always bet on a 
sure thing. ^ 

Business decisions should be base(} mostly on ^Ikperlehce 

0 ■ '■ 
A good businessman should not be in debt. 



The less goverrSnent in -business activities, the better. 

amL the work v^an be 



An ideal business is one in which 
done by thfe owner and his family. 



Once out of dabt, an owner djbuld try j:o :j9tay out. 

Being your own bosa iisi/vti*ife best part of ownlngf^^our 
ov^ ^"sinM^ 

Good hard work and lots o^^ it is the onlo^ way to be a*^ 
lessful businessman. ^ ^ 



Owners should use cr^d^?8||Only when absolutely necessary, 

fib 

Operating a bu0.ness canni»t be done without records. 
Most £k4^1es in business magazines ^re impij^^ctlcal. 



The business is the foundation of the family. . 

• ' ' ' ' 

The owner should use some of -their savings ,to expand 

their operatiW. * . ^ 

Owners should be careful about usin^inew methods and 
products until they have seen them wbtk in other 
businesses. .-S' ♦ 

I think I am amotiig the first to adopt a new business 
practice. 
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76. The government should help beginning businesses to get 
started. v « , 

77. The most successful businessman is one who i# the bes^ 
leader in the community. 

78. Mdirket prices being set by private marketing organiza- 
tions has caused low income. 

• *• . / 

79. The most successful businessman is one who has interesti 
and rewards that do not depend on income^ 

80. Business management education helps the owner to do a 
better job. 

81. Instead of depending on savings, a% owner should use 
credit in expanding and operating his business. 
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Chapter VIII. Annotated BibliograpliY ^ 



DESCRIPTION AND USE ^ 
PUBLICATIONS 



SBA transparencies' " 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATER I ALS~B I BL I OGR^H I ES 
MINNESOTA AODRESSES^F PUBL1%HERS 



DESCRIPTION AN) USE 



The purpose of the annotated bibliography 
publications oriaited to small business 
selecting, locating and obtaining inst 
Designed to accompany the small busine 
the bibliography includes all material^ 
learning resources in each SBM I instrpc 
maferi^ls listed in SBM II ^and SBM III 
o^ mat|ferial8 in SBM and» SBH.III whifch 
^ " ' " ide\ 



?**aitnota^ed blblibgraphy will be provldi 

■!{i^'y'''T6''itafe^i of materials, p 

betic^ly by publisher. When several 
listed, the titles are arranged alphab 

An asterisk nesrt to the 4M,e of public 
cation ia|^f requently updated. In thes< 
of the pablicati9n should be requested 
edition listed in the bibliographjr 



is to provide a listing of 
as an aid to instructors in 
ructional and reference materials, 
s management units pf instruction, 
listed as references and as 
tional unit and most of those 
instructional units. A listing 
are not included in the 
at a later date. 
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blications are arranged alpha- 
itles from one publisher are 
tically. 



tion indicates that the publf-* 
cases the most recent editi(%;t 
when ordering, rather thanvthe 



i (whether or not distribution 

is 
of 



droup appropriateness and suggested us 

to students is appropriate) is also inlicated. This information 
included to aid instructors in determiiing the quantity to order 
each publication. Because students vary widely in their acceptance 
of reading material, it is recoimnended| that instructors order single 
examination copies of all public^lltionii before ordering thep in quantity. 

Source and price information generally includes the specific addresses 
from which the materials may be obtained. In some instances, materials 
are available at area offices in several locations throughout the 
United States. In these instances, the address can be found in the 
telephone directory from the city in which the nearep^ area office is 
located. Prices are subject to change. 



reafc 

I 



The bibliography includes a SBA transparenCllBV available from 

the Small ^sineto Administration field offices. The transparencies 
are rcLferrecT to in the instructionaltenits by number and may be found in 
the bibliography ^ looking for that number in the column headed "Small 
Business Management Unit Reference Number The transparencies cannot 
be ordered by these numberft^^owever . TUmy laust %ie ordered by title 
and tbt?. Small Business Admini^rea4:iDn Jlderiti fiction information listed 
in the righthand column. ' ^e^^!^^- ^ 

Tl^' supplement^^ibliographies f ountf ih thejujpck of the bibliograpl; 
provide '^additifHl sources of materials. 



Bibliographies quickly become obsolete. Instructors will need to be 
constantly alert to tl^ availability of new publications, ^jj^j^^ 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGBAFUY 
Arranged)Alphabe4cally by PubUiher 



GtOUp »it;vVV> 



Rubllsher and Date 



Title 



* 

Adthor 



i 



Content * Specific Areas 



Appropria 
,., Sug8e8te(f}\l|i 



- Source and Price 



Accounting Corp. 
of America, 
September^ 1973* 



Baroioeter of 
Small Business- 
Midyear Booki 
Vol. 25feNo. 1 



Classification of small ritail i Instructors aiiP Accounting Corporation 
business data condensed to indicate ' students; ,of America, 1929. First 
sales, trends and forecasts Statistical data, ,Ave., San Diego, Calif « 
. ' reference !92101| $12.50 



Agricultural 
^tension Sejllce, 
:i||teerslty of 



ta, 1967 



Agriciiltural 



The Flnf lal ^ Frank J. 

Manageiup of ' Sidth & . 

Agrlbuslneii Ken Cooper 
Firms, Special 
Report 26 

« I I I djjki « « I I ■ I, I 



f 



Income Tax . ll. N. 

Extenaion Service, Management for Velgle, 
University o^ 
MinnefiOta,*' 

^^HeYlsed, 1974 l' i Regional Stephen Q. 

!Publlcatiiy2 Allen - 



^nagemeiip data relating to funds, 'Small business 'Agricultural Extension 
maximizig returns, minimizing, costs, fimsi' both ag- jSenice, University of 
profit planning, ' financial analysis rlcultural and [Minnesota, St» vJaM^^^^ 



and control 



; non-agricultilral; 
Descriptive 
information 



I I I I ■ (• I f I » S I I II I • » ^ I « I 4 f f « • 



Minn. 55108; #l| 



Record^, tax accounting methi^ds. Small business. |Bull|fln 

depreciation. Investment credit, people, ta ^ , |Coff^ ^ 

Farmers, Roberts. | deferring taxes, land development consultants, luniversi^ 

North Central Smit;h'& costs, social security, income instructors; ,St. Pau^ 



Austin Area ^ 
Vocational-Tech- iVocational 



Publlcat| y: 
Asnualfiport, 



'fluctuation, property sales and^ Reference 
ttades ^ 



;$0.15 . 



nical Institute; 
Division of Agri- 
culture Education, 
Univeri ity of 
Hiiiesota; Voca- ^ 
tlonal DivftioQi'^ 
Minn. State Dept. 
of Education; 1960 



r 
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Agriculture 
Farm ' 
Management 



' I Summaries of the farm management 
I account bdok statistics by region 
i and >ear for the various farm 
{^enterprises in Minnesota 




Instructors; ;Austii^a Vocational- 
Statistical data,|TechniIal Institute, 
'reference 'Austin, Minnesota 55912 
■■ free 



I 



! V 



QO. 
0» 



tnd Date 



Title 



Author 



Content - Specific Areas 



^ Groyp 
Appropriateness; 
i Suggested Use 



Source ahd Trice 



i Annual Report, 

•Tech- Vocational 
.tuteu. Agriculture 
: AgM^) Fvifa 
icati(m, Management 
of Program 
Voca- 
sion, 
I Pept> 

>n; 1972 . ' . 



I Summaries of the farm management Instructors; 
' account book statistics by region 

and year for the various farm 

enterprises in Minnesota 



Austin Area Vocational- 
Statistical data, Technical^hnstitute, 
Reference Austin, fflnnesot^a 55912; 

free // 



-] 

Small Business Reporter, 

Bank of America, ' ^ 

Dept." 3120, 

P. 0. Box 3700, 

San Fransidct), Calif. 

94137; $1.00 



•Avoiding . Bank of 

Manag^ent America 
Pitfalls, ' , Small 
Small Business Business 
Advisory 



Reporter , Vol. 
II, No. 5 



Service 



Covers various business management 
pitfalls such as lack of experience, 
poor record-keeping and money manage- 
ment, lack of planning, poor time 
management*, ignoring marketing and 
the human factor , > 



Instructors and 
students; 
Reference, 
heading material* 



Small Business 'Bank of 
Success, .1 America : 

Small Business- ■ Small , 
Reporter , Vol. - business 
VII, No. 5 • ' Advisory 
Service 



Contains guides, suggestions, and 
specific Information for self- ^' 
evaluation of a business; contains- 
lists of evaluative questions and 
lists of positive ^teps ,whlch may be 
taken to improve business success 



Instructors and 
students; 
Reference, ; 
reading material, 
business ' 
evaluation 



Small Busin'ess Reporter, 

Bank'cvf America, .. 

Dept. 3120, 

P. 0. Box 3700', . 

San Fransisco, Calif. 

94137; $1.00" 



What Every -[ _^ 
Employer Needs ^' \ 
to Know About 
OSHA Record- 
keeping, 
Report 412 



Answers to the most frecjuently asked 
questions regarding injury and ill- 
ness, record-keeping under the 
Wllllams-Steigei: Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970 



Instru(/tors and 
students; ' 
Handqut, 
reference . 



U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Wash., D. C, 
20212; free 



United States 
Master Tax 
Guide 



Tax law changes, tax tables showing 
where to file, due dates, rates and 
check lists; explanatory text con- , 
ceming business legal structures, / 
income tax accounting, Income. deter- 
mination* deductions* investments, 
tax paym^ and procedures / 



"Instructors and 
students; 
Supplementary 
reference for 
units on taxes, 
depreciatioi^, & 
inventories 



'Commerce Clearing House, 
';4025 West Paterson Ave., 
■Chicago, Illinois 60646; 
:$6:00 • 



00 
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Publisher and Date 


■ ■ Title' 


\ — : — 

Author 


f 

Content - Specific Areas 

i\ 


Group 
•Appropriateness; 
Suggested Use 


-,...-n..i,..,.„ , I.,., |, 1,1 II 

'Source and Price 


Co'Dperatlve 
Extension Service, 
.Kansas State . 
University,. ■ 
Manhattan 
August. i973> 


Your Home . 
Business 
Center, 
Pulletin 

c-344 ; 


Vera^E. 
Elllthorpe 
i Judith 
R. Urlch 

0 


Recommended furniture' for storage 
and use of a home business center, 
floor plans, recommended dimensions, 
furntturfe and' equipment selection 
and placefiient,' convenience, light: 
InR, filing. system 


Instructors and 
.students; 1 . 
Handout, , 


Distribution Center ' 
Umberger Hall 
ICansas Stiite University 
^Manhattan, Kansas 66506; 

/ree\^ ' . , , 


Division' of 
Ag|:l(liiltural 
Education,' 
University of 
MinnesiHia,- 1974 


(Iheckllst for 
Closing the 
Recdf d Book 


1 

\ 


siep by step procedure for closing 
out the' recordbook for analysis 


Instructors and 
students; 
Reference,' 
teaching aid, « 
student use 


Dlyision of Agricultural 
Education, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Mlnn,''55108; free , 


Dulifth Area . 
Vocational-Tech- 
nical Inaftitute; 
D^Jsiohrof Agrl-' 
culture Education) 
Universiij; of 
Minnesota; Voca- 
tlonal Mvlslon, - 
Minn. State Dept. 
of Education; 1973 


Annual Report, 
Vocational . 
Agriculture , 
Farm •■ 
Management 
Program 


4 


i — 

Summaries' of the farm management 
account 'book statistics by region 
and year for the vaf lous farm 
enterprises in Minnesota 


Instructors; 
Statistical' data, 
referei[ice 


Staples Area Vocational- 
Technical Institute,, ' 
Staples, Minn. 56479; 
free 

\ 


The Ideal System 
Co., 1972 

f 

I 

■ • , - 


Bookkeeping 
and Tax Record . 
for Merchants, 
Book Stock No." 

5021 ;•; 
* • 




A bookke,eping system designed to , 
show all tlie Information required by 
the federal government, and state, 
county, and city authorities for all 
tax reports, insurance companies, 
banks, and the business owner • 


Students; 
Bookkeeping-" 
.system , ~ 


The Ideal System Co., 
P. 0. Box 1030, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94701; 
$6.50 , * 


■ ' : ( .' — - 

Internal Revenue- 


Depreciation , 




Guideline classes and lives' of. 


Instructors dnd , 


Supt. of Documents,' .. 


Service, U,> S. 
Ireasuty Dept., 
Re^tlsed,; August, 


Guidelines .and 
Rules, 

Publication 456 

1 , 




assets, administrative procedures, 
Rate of Growth Conversion Table,. 
Res'ene Ratio and- Adjustment of 
Class Lif^' Tables with detailed use' 
instructions,' series of questions 
and answers / ■ ■ ' ' 


students; |. 
Reference, 
teaching aid for 
depreciation and 
tax units , ^ 

t 


U. S. Govt. Printing . 
Office, Wash., D. C, . 
20402; $0.90 

1 

00 
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ind Date 


Iltle - 


Author 


Content - Specific Areas ' 


tiroup 
Appropriateness; 
SuKKested Use 


Source and Ptlce . 


venue 
S. 

Rt'., 


Employer's Tax 
Guide, Circular 
£, Publication' 
15V . " 




Employer-employee status and categor- 
fesi taxable wages, taxable tips, 
withholding allowance, computing em- 
ployment taxes, unemployment tax, 
tax deposits, re£6rd9^ to be kept, ' 
FICA taxes ' 


Instructors and 
students; 
Handout , 
reference 

J 


Nearest IRS Office or 
Supt.' of Documents, 
U. Sd Govt. Printing 
Office; Wash., D. C. 
2040?; free 


venue 
S. 
pt., 

72* / 


Fundamentals of 
Tax Preparation, 
College Level, 
Publication 796 




Course for income tax preparer^ 
which Includes Employment taxes) de- 
ductions! dividends and Interest >r 
farm income and expense, expenses 
and net income i from business or pro- 
fession, gain or loss on sale of 
assets, rents, royalties, pensions 
and annuities, taxes 


Instructors and 
students; 
Students' hand- 
book and work- 
book, reference 


Nearest IRS Office or 
Supt. of Documents, 
U. S.. Govt. Printing 
Office, Was^., D. C. 
204.02; free 

(. . . 


\renue 

/S. 

pt.. 


Tax duide for 
Small Business, 
1975 Edition, 
Publication 334 




'lioplcs Include busing bfgahlzatlon- 
forms, record keeping and accounting 
methods, business assets, reporting 
profits and losses, income determin- 
atio|i> inventories, expenses, depre- 
ciation, bad debts, interest, 
insurance and taxes 


Instructors and 
students; 
Handout, ^ 
reference 


Nearest IRS Office; 
1 copy free or 
Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Gcwt. Printing 
Office, Wash.* D. C. 
20402; $0.75 


apt. 

It ' 

m 


Information for 
Employers on 
Unemployment 
Compensation, ' 
MES-130 




Liability, covered and excluded em- 
ployment'Vi taxes, experience rating, 
reports anjj audits, credit against 
federal uh^loyment tax, benefits, 
piptests and: appeals. Information for 
employees, Itiformation for non- 


Instructors and 
students; 
Handout, 
reference 


Minnesota Dept. of 
Employment Services, 13( 
390 N. Robert St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101,. 
Attq: Employer 
Liability Section; f re< 




V * 1 — - 

k ■ 




profit organizations 




Untormation on similar 
actrs^available from 
other states) 


\iT Labor Standards Act, 
inesota, 1974 




Minimum wages, definitions, record- 
keeping, penalties^,i;x>ver-tlme and 
other provisions of *the act 


Instructors and 
students; 
Handout, 
reference 

102 


Documents Section, 
140 Centennial Bulldi^j 
St. Paul, Minn. 55155/ 
$2.08 (Information oba 
s^ilar acts available 
from other states 



ERIC 



Date 


\ Title 


1 ' ^ 
Author 


Content -Specific Areas 


Gfoup 
Appropriateness; 
Suggested Use 


— — t — 

source and Price 


t. of 

IX, 


Workman's 
Compensation 
T.Au of MlnnpflotA 

and Related Laws 


> 


Contains the law with its defini- 
tions and applications, provisions 
and rules dIus other laws which i 
pertain .to the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law, 

V 


Instructors and 
students; 
Rc^f erence 

« 


Documents Section, 
140 Centennial Buildinig 
St. Paul, Mi^nn. 55155; 
$5.20 (Information on 
similar acts available 
from, other states) 1 


etlng 


Expenses in 
Retail 

Business ^ 




Operating expense, ratios for various 
business indipt^ies ^in the U. S., 
compilation^ expense statistics^ 
from various sources. Percentages 
given by size ot business establicfti- 
ment 


Instructors and 
studeitts; 
Refe^rence, 
evaluation of 
business 


Nearest district National 
Cash Register office or 
Corporate Education, 
National Cash Register 
Corp., Main & K Streets, 
Dayton, Ohio 45475" 

J r ^ — . ■ 1 — 


and 
It 

1973 < 


Cost Doing 
Business^ Study 
for 1972: 
Financial and 
Operating Pro- 
files of ^ Farm 
& Industrial 
Equipment 
Dealers 




Results of a 1972 survey of dealers 
including margins, expenses, profits, 
financial and operating ratios, oper- 
ating averages, balance sheet ^nd 
inventory studies, personnel study 

• * 


Instructors and 
students; 
Handout,* 
reference, 
teaching aid 


National Farm and Power 
Equipment Dealers 
Association, 2340 
Hampton Ave., St. Louis, 
Missouri 63139; $2.00 

• 


i - 

Safety and Health 
fubllc Lkw 91-596, 
J S. 2193 
L970 




Purpose and appiicabili):^ of the 
act, duties /of employer, safety 
(Standards, idministtation and en- 
forcemei^t o^ act^'^r^^d-keeping, 
grievanc^t JKupational Safety and 
Health RevijTtommisslon, variances 
and exemptioTM, penalties, state 
jurisdiction, '^federal .'programs 


Instructors; 
Reference 


Supt/ of Documents, 
U. S.^Govt. Printing 
0ffice\ W^ish., D. C. 
20402; free 














.h . 


Occupation^ 
Safety anq^ 
Health ; 
Standards, ' ' 
Federal 




Rules and regulflitions for occupa- 
tional safety and health standards 


Instructors; 
reference 


Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office,. Wash., D. C, 
20402; $3.25 




Register, Vol. 






VO 
O 




37, No. 202 


\ 


. • ' , / 
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ERIC 



llihtr iQ() Date 



Titli 



Author 



Cont«nl - Specific Areas 



Group 
Approprlateneei; 
Suggested Use 



Source and Price 



Occupational 
Safety & Healtli 
Molnlstratlon, 
H* S; Dept. of 
Uhor, 1972 

■ I 



> « I > I • I • I I 

)ccupatlonal 
iafety & Health 
Idiiln^atratlon, 
I. S.^pt; of 
jabor, 'Pecenber 
16, 197i 

I I • i a a • • • • 

Iccupational 
Iafety h Health 
idnlniatration, 
I. S. Dept. of 
ibor, 1973 



Record-keeplng 
Requirements 
Under of 
Vllllaiiia- 
Stelger 
Occupational 
Safety and 
Health Act 
ofl970 

I / I • • I • I 

afety and 
iealth Regu- 
atlons for 

Construction, 

Federal 



Exaniplea of required employee occu- 
pational Injury and ^Illness record 
forofl with instruction for comple- 
tion, employee information poster, 
summary of the OSHA Act 



Instructors and 
students; 
Handout 
reference 



Nearest U. S. Dept. of 
Labor office; free 



I I I • I 



• i*i»iiailii«ai iii 

Rules and regulations, for safety and 
health in construction Industries 



I I I I I •• I 

Instructors; 
reference 

V 



Supt. of Documents, 
U. S, Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C. 
20402;' $1.30 



Rflglater , Vol. 



37, No. 243 

I I • I a I • » 

Training 
Requirements 
of the 

Occupational 
Safety and ' 
Health 
Standards, 
OSHA 2082 



I I I • a 



»iii«i«iiiiiiaiaii 

Other sources of trilnlng-prdgram . 
Infonuation are listed, listing of 
the training standards applicable to 
various* industries, occupational 
safety and health standards fo.r 
general industry, maritime develop- 
ment and construction ^ ' \ 



I » I a • I I « 

I 

Instructors 
and students; 
Handout, ^ 
reference 



••••■•iiiiiia 

Nearest U. S. Dept. of 
Labor office; free 



fflce of Business 
conomlcs, U. S. 
ept. of Commerce, 
963 



Survey of 
Current 
Business, 
Vol. k^.., 



Current business and industry statis' 
tics for the U. S., national income 
and product tables, current articles 
related to business andlindustrv 



Instructors; 
Data source, 
reference 



• •••a#«ii 

t 



ffice of Business 
conomlcs, U. S. 
ept. of Conner ce, 
>67 

ERIC 



Survey of 
Current 
Business, 
Vol. 47 



\ 



economics 

• •»i*iiii»iiai%»ci 

■ y 

i 

Current business and industry statis- 
tics for the U. S., national Income 
and product tables, current articles 

related to business and industry 
economics 



I * I I I a I, I 

I 

Instructors^ 
Data source^ 
reference 



Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C. 
20402; $2.25 

I I I « r I 1^1 a^ I I.I 

) 

Supt. of Documents, . 
U. S.*tk)vt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C. 
20409; $2.25 



106 



Title 



Author 



— ^, 

rorma- ;Newa Kolease, i 
USDl 73-256 



Content •* Specific Areas 



Tncldence of injury and lilnesi! 
ratea in construction , manufacture 
ingp non-manufacturing industries; 
results of a Bureau of Labor Stat-* 
istics survey covering July 1 to 
December 31, 1973, 



Croup • 
Appropriateness; 
Suggested Use 



Instructors and 
NtudiMits; 
liandou^, data 
source 



Source and Price 



U.' Dept. of Labor, 
Wash., I), C. 20210; 
frfec 



New Release, 
USDL 73-412 



Correction of l^e USDL-256, June 15, 
1973 News Release 



InstructoxJ 
ftudents; 
Handout, d^t^ 
source 



U. S. Depf:. of Labor, 
Wash., D. C. 20210; 
free 



Analyze « Your Alfred B 
Records to (Abraham 
Reduce Costs, 
Small Marketers 
Aid No.) 130 



Good records provide the^ basis for 
cost determination and ^analysis. 
Cost analysis can be used to reduce 
expenses and increase profits* ' 
Methods of cost analysis, expense 
reduction and increasing efficiency 
of expenditure are discussed. 
Bibllpgraphy included 



Instructors ai\(l 
student; 
Handout , 
instructional 
aid' 



/^Nearest Small Business 
jAdmioistration field 
'office or Small 
Business Administration, 
Wash., D. C. 20416; 
free 



A 



An Employee 
Suggestion 
System for 
Small Compan- 
ies, Small 
Business 
Management 
Series, No. 1, 
Third Edition 



Explains basic principles for start- 
ing and operatinj^ successful sug- 
gestion system; JWns of various 
pitfalls to be jp|.ded, gives 
examples 



Instructors and 
students; 
Reference, 
Instruefional 
aid, Mivdout 



Supt. of Documents 
U. Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C. 
20402; $0.40 



The Federal Clarence T. 
Wage-Hour Lav Lundqulst 
in Small Firms, 
Small Marketers 
Aid No. 132 



Designed to alert small retail and 
service firms to the changes made in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act when It 
was amended In 1966. Includes^ 
general explanation of the /ict and 
Its applications I 



Instructors and 

students; 

Handout', 

instructional 

aid 



Nearest Small Business 
Administration field 
office or Small 
Business Administration, 
Wash., D. C. 20416; 
free 



108 



SO 



'Content - Specific Areas 



Group 
Appropriateness; 
:ed Use 



Sour'c§^ and Price 



Discuss^^ the nece88lt:3»|for;keepilig • 
adeqiTate records and the services ' 
avalj^ble from public accountants 



Instrlic'tbrs^id;^ 
students;/ 
Reference, 
Instructional aid 



^ Jplfeujuents,, 
'PJ^irGovtl inn^ing 
dffice, Wash., D. 'C... 
20402; $0.60 



• I • • • ' « 



Oriented toward the business person Itftructors and 
who wants to improve financial nian- ^Pdents; 
agemei skills; topics ^nclude flnan- Reference, text 
clal stateflients, ratio -analysis, . paterial 
break-even, analysis, liivestiiient on 
ass'ets, credit, future projections, 
long-term financing, equi,ty financing, 
sources of further Information 



Cartoon suitaljle for transparency 
reproduction concerning finding 
employees^ vAo„ possess ne^de^^^sJcills 



I I I • 4 4 • 

Instructors and 
students; ^ . 
Visual, handout 



I >i I 1 < 1 f • ■ • • I « « I • • ■ 

Basic instructional techniques, 
lesson plan, content information 
about, human factors and pnagement. 
Instructions for use of visual aids, 
masters for'projectuals and handout 
materials, case studies, student 
activities and bibliography ,, 

Information concerning basic human 
needs, morale, attitudes of employ- 
ees, personnel selection, orientation 
and induction of personnel, training, 
of persdnel, grievances, how to ' 
motivate employees 



I $ III I • 

Instructors; 
Lesson planning 
and teaching' 
materials 



■ 1 « » 4 • • 4 

Instructors and 

students; 

Reference, 

instructional 

aid 



Sjipt. of Documents, ' 
U. S. Govt. Prlptlng 
Office, Vash.,'D. C' 
20402; . $115 



• II. ••••••• 

Nearest 'Small Business 
Administration field 
office or Small 
Business Administration 
Wa8h.,,D. C. 20416; 
free' 



I 4 I •••«•»• • 



Supt. of'Socuments, 
Ui S. Govt. Printii^ 
Office, Wash., D. L 
20402f $1.50 



I I I f • f * I • • • 

Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., p. C. 
20402; $0.45 

♦ 



iio, 



i Date 


Tltle^ 


Author 


Content - Sjpecific Areas 


^ , Group 
Appropriatenesi|; 
Suggested Use 


Source and Price 


3S 

)n, 
Dent, 


Management 
Audit for 
SmaUJfanu- ' 
-factuflps, 
Small Business 
Management 
Series, No « 29 
• • ■ ■ 




144 questions designed ta ^ssess^^e 
e^iciency of thd owner-manager of a 
si&all manufacturing pl^nt' in plan- ' 
^ing, t)rganizing9. directing, and co- 
ordinaHng business activities. 

• • • ■ . . .* *■'• * •* ■ 


Instructors and ; 
. stud^n^s; 
Self -evaluation, 
teaching material 


. Supt . of Dojiumetfts, 
U. S. Govt. Printing * 
Office, 'Wash., Di C. 
20402; $0.35 . 


;s 

lent. 


Management ^ 
•Audit for , 
5mall Retail- 
ers, Small 
Business Man- 
agement Series, 
No. 31 y 


/ ■ 
1 . ' 


^149 questions designed to assess the 
ef f ii^iency. of the owner-manager of a 
small retail business in' planning, 
organizing, directing and. coordldP 
ating business activities 


Instructors^ and 

students; 
•Selfrsevaluation, 
^^atlmig mati^rial 


Supt* of Documents, ' 
U. S. ''Govt. Printing ' 
Office, Wash., m C. 
20402;^$0,35 . 

' "'r 


t 

(8 

n, 

lent. 


Managing fo/" 
Profits 

u 


Harvey C. 
Krentzman 


Review and supplement . to atfrtlnistra- 
tive tu^nagement course -topics; 
includes sales promotion, systems 
and records, financial management, 
taxes, insurance, legal aspec/ts of , 
business operation 


Instructors; - 
Reference, " 
teaching material 


Supt . . of 1 Documents , 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Offic^, Wash., D* C* 
2O402; $1.50: 


s ' 
n, 

ent, 

/ 

/ 

/ 


■ . / ^ 
Merchandise 
Controi, 
'instructor's 
Manual, 
Management 
Development ^ 
^Program, 
Topic 21 


... \ 


Basic dnstr^ictlonal techniques, les- 
son plan, content information about 
merchandise contrcA systems and 
records, instructions for use of . 
visual aids, masters for projectuals 
and handout materials, case studies, 
student activities and bibliography , 


Instructors; 
Lesson planning 
and teachitig 
materials , ^. ^ 

■ i ,. ■ 


Supt. » of Documents^ 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C. 
20402; -,$2.00 • 

» ' « 

J?* 




*■ 








■ ■ ' - \ 
ii2 



ERIC 



*iiUl8h«r and Date 



Title 



Author 



.Contfent - Specific Areas 
4- 



Group 
Appropriateness; ' 
"Suggested Use 



Source Price 



I:- 



lOiaU Biisiness 
tdndnistrationi 
I, S. Government, 
.964 . 



(I • • • • I I « ,ir 

bdl Business 
cAlst^ationi 
. S. Govemoent, 
965 



Fer^sonallty and 
Success: An 
Evaluatioi^- of 
Personal Char- 
acteristics .of 
Successful 
Snail Business 
Managers,. 
SniaU Business 
Research Series 
No, ^ 



Persoi|el Man- 
ageient: Dev- 
eloping Good 
Employees, 
Administrative 



Hal B. 
Pickle. 



Report of a research stuly concei 
ing personal characteristics of 
business mana'gers. Identifies 
{/ersonality factors' and measures 
their importance to. success in 
business management 



Instructors; 
Reference, 
teaching material 



Supt. of Documents, 
U. S., Govt. Printing 
Office, Vash., D. C. 
20402; $0.35 • • 



• •III! 




• I • I I^Vt • • • 



nail Business 
dmlnlstratlon, 
, S. Government, 
971 



I I • I • • • « 

nail Business' 
^ministration, 
, S. Government, 
J64 



Course Pro- 
gram, Topic 6 

• • • « • I • t 



rpDiems,,^ ' 
Managing a ^ ' 
Family-Owned 
Business, 
Maiiagement Aid, 
Hp., 208 

• . ' . . ■ . _ * 

Records aAd 
Credit ,in 
Profitable 
Management r 
Administrative 



• ««••! 

Robeh' E. 
ievinson 



• I I I I I 



Course Pro- 
gram, Topic' 2 



• ijiii'iiiiiiiiiiiii 

Basic instructional techniques, les- 
soir plan, content information about 
personnel management. Instructions 
for use of visual aids, masters for^ 
projectt^als a^d handout materials, . 
case stukes, student actlfities and 
bibliography ' 

t I II I I I « «,i «.# I • I II I I 

Discusses problems unique to family- 
owned businesses Including emotional 
factors and personal and familial 
relationships; suggests possible . 
solutions ', 

• •i^'ii«iiii*i«ii i*ii 

Ba^ic instructional .techniques, les- 
son plan, content information about 
records- and credit, instructions for 
use of 'visual aids, masters for pro- 
jectuals and handout materials, case 
studies, student activities and 
bibliography 



I • ( I,; ^ « I I 



Instructors;' 
Lesson planning, 
teaching material 



I i> I I • I I I I « I I 'I 

•* 

Supt.: of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Mash.i",D. C. 
20402J $1.25 



I I I i i i ,*^ I 1/ 

i' ' ' * 

Instructors and 
students; , 
Handout, . 
instructional 
aid 

i,«iiiiiii 

Instructors; 
Lesson planning 
and, teaching " , 
materials 




I I I I I. I J I «• i I I I 



Nearest Small Business 

idmlnistration field 
ffice or Small Business 
Admini.stration, Wash., 
D. C. 204161' free ; 

1*^1 I I I I • I 1.1 1. 1 

;'■ 

Supt. of Documents, 
U. Sj Govt. Printing 
Of f ice, Vash. , D. C. 
20402; $1.25 



114 



iibllsher and Date 



iuU Business ' 
ininlstr^atlon^ 
. S. Goxenunent, 
eprlnted, 
touary, 1971 



'i J 

lall Business 
inliilstratlon; 
^' S. Govenment, 
irch,1972 

Ball Business^' 
iolnlstratlon, 
) S. Goveminent, 



* • I • ■ • • • ■ 

tail Business ' 
iminlstratlon, 
, S: Government, , 
166 



ERIC 



Title 



Steps In Meet- 
ing Your Tax 
Obligation, 
Small 'Marketers 
Aid No. 142' 



« I . I I • I • I 

\ ■ ' 
Stock Control 

for Sisall 

Stores, 

Small Marketers 
Aid No. -123 ■ 

... • ^ 

Success and ^ 
Failure Factoifs 
In Small Busl- 
ness. Admlills-, 
trat^ve' Manage- 
ment Course 
Fro|ram, Topic 

1 " . 

• • 1^ • ■ « « « 

Taxatioiy A 
Key Factor In 
Business 
Decisions, 
Admlnl8tj:ative 
Management 
Course Pro- 
gram', Topic 8 



Author 



Stephen P. 
Radlss, Jr. 



• • • I I .* 



Edwin L. 
Hurling 



. ' t I I . I 



. • .4 * . 



1 A \> 



Content - Spec 



flc .ArearA^. 



Explains the various :£actors Involved 
in using an lnform# and systematic 
approach to the handllnlg of federal, 
states and 'local taxes'.! Covers agent 
role of owner-iinager^ in the coU'ec-" 
tlon of Social security, state and ^ 
local taxes ind as a d^bcor in owing 
income^ and personal proMrty tax. 
Includes tax worksheet \ \ 

Unit control of stocks, stljck re- 
cords,* model stock iist, cl(untlng, 
preventing ^ces^ stocks. 



Basic Instru'ctlonal techniques, les- 
son plan, content l^ifomiatlonlabout-- 
success and failure In small tljiisln:- ' 
esses, Instructions for use d^' ' 
visual aids, masters' for projktuals. 
and handout materials, caie st^udles, 
student activities and bibliography 

I I I « • - ■ ■ ' j I I I 

Basic instructional "fechnlques, jjjs- 
son plaii,' content information about 
taxes and management, instructions 
for use of visual aids, masters for 
projectuals and handout materials,' 
case studies, student activities 
and bibliography 



Group 
Appropriateness; 
' Suggested Use 



Instructors and 
Students; 
Handbut, ' 
teaching iiaterlal 



* I • • « I I I • 

Instructors and 
students; 
Handout, 
Instructional 
aid' ... 

I I I I I I « • ■ 

Instructors; 
Lesson planning, 
and teaching' ^ 
materials' .i!?: ' 



I I I • I |i • • I I 

Instructors; - 
Lesson planning 
and teaching 
materials 



Souf:ce and Frice ' 



Ifearest Small Business 
Administration f ie^d 
office or Small Business 
Administration, .Hash., 
D.'C. 20416; free 



..iitiiiti.ti 

Nearest Small ^usiniess 
Administration field ,. . 
office or Small Business 
Administration, Wash,, 
D. C. 20416; free ' ^ 

I I •'fill ! • 



ipt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing - 
Office, Hash., Q. C. ' 
20402; $1.25 i 



t • • • • « I , • I * « * 

Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C, • 
20402; $1.25 ' ■ ' 



lie 



i Date 


— • 7^ 

Title 


Author 


- - i 

Conti^nt - Specific Areas 


M ■ j 

Group 
^Appropriateness; 
SuKkested Uise 


Source and^Price 


38 

Etent, 

« 


The Why and What 
of Bookkeeping, 
Administrative 
' Management 
Cburse 
Program, 
Topic 4 


j ^ 


Basic instructional techniques, les- 
son plan, content information about 
book-keeping systems and records, 
instructions for 'use of visual aids,-- 
masters for projectuals and handout' 
materials, 9tudent activities and 
bibliography 


Instructors; 
Lesson planning 
and teaching ^ 
materials 


Supt: of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Prititing 
Office, Wash., D. C.^ 
20402; $1.50 ^ 


I 

>• f 

I 


Accounting 
Principles, 
10th Edition 

Interniedlate 

ACCOUubing, 

Comprehensive 
Volume, \ 
o4th Edition 


Rollin C. 
^isvonget & 
P^3^ E. 

Harry 

OUttOuS a 

Wlllevt E. 
ECarrenjprock 


Basic concepts of accounting, inven- 
tories ^ depreciation, systems design, 
automated data processing, taxes,' 
control accounting, cash flow, cost 
systems 

• • >^ • • • • 

Theox:etical and practical aspects 

controls, inventories, .depreciation, 
legal factdris, analytl(^j^ processes 


Instructors; 

Text-book, 

reference 

Instructors; 
TpTct— book* 
reference ' 


South-Westem 
^Publishing Co., 
I'lilO Gemini Lane,^ 
Dallas, Texas 5^29; 
$9.00 

South-Westem 
Publishing Co. p 
11310 Gemini Lane, 
Dallas,' Texas ^7229; 
$9.15 


of 

u s. 

lerce, 


— — ^ ^ — 

County 
Business 
Patterns," \ 
U« S« Summat^ 
€BPr65-l \ , 


t 


Empioymaht 'andt payroll jtatlstlcis by 
county and by industry, and summary ^ 
data by industry for the U. S. and 
its territories 


Instructors; f , 
Data source, 
reference 


Supt. of Documents, 
!!• S. Govt. Printing* 
0ffice,^Wa8h., D. C. - 
20402; $2.40 


of 

f. S. 
lerce, 


County it 
Business : \ 
Patterns, 
U^flp Summary 
CBP^yi-l 




■ I., . ' * * 

Employment and payroll statistics by 
county and by industry, and summary 
data by industry for the U. S. and 
its territories 


Instructors; 
Data source, 
reference 


Supt. of Documents, 
U. Govt. Printing . 
Office, Wash., D. C. 
20402; $2.40 - • , 


of 

• s. 

erce. 


Current Popula- 
tion Reports,' 
Consumer Income 
Series, No. 
P-ea; No. 89 

* ' * . 


'*^\^ 


Consumer Income related statistics in 
tabular f.otm; includes definitions 
and explanations and comparisons, in- 
formation on numt)er of households and 
household income 


Instructors; 
Data source, 
reference 


Supt. of Documents, 
tj. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Wash., D. C» 
20402; $1.00 



ERIC 



— ^ 



i Date 


Title , 


Author 


■ • ' — ^ 

Content - Spectflc Areas 

. * . 


Group 
Appropriateness; 


^ Source and Price 


of 

Jv S. 

neilce, 


Statistical 
Abstract of tbe 
United States^ 
93rd Edit 10^ 




Standard cfummary of statistics con-r 
ceming the social, political, and 
economic organization or the U. 
including selection of data from 
many other statistical publications ' 
for the early- part of 1972 


Suggested Uje 

Instructors; 
Data source, 
reference, guide 
to other similar 
publications 


Supt. of Documents, 
U. S, Govt. Printing ^ 
uiixce, Wasn«, m* v>« 
20402; $5.50 , 


5f 

jnaent^ 
nlnls- ' 
2 


Handy Reference 
€t»idc to the 
Fair Labor 
Standards Act 




General information concerning th^ 
application of the Act: Wage and 
^ur standards, employment covereyli , 
definitions, overtime, equal pay, 
child labor, investigations and 
enforcement 


Instructors and 
students; 
Handout, 
reference 


\ 

Supt. of Documents ^\ 
U. S. Govt, Printing^ 
Qfflce,' Wash/, D, C,\ 
20402; $0.25 \ 

1 ' — ^ 



3t most recent edition 



I 



\ ' • • 00 
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4 * SBA TRANSPARENCIES . 

■r - ~ ; • " 

by title and Small BtJsUess Administration identification information only - not by Small Business 
lent unft reference number. Transparencies are available free from Smair Business Administration 
offices, ' > 



Title 



Sma^ Busine^ Administration Identification Information' 



■5^ 



jventory Trouble 
sglect,/'^^ 

lusei gt Business Failure 
tiaracteristics of the Understanding Manag^er 
3ur Own Business 
inagement Skill is Necess€jry 



lie Keys to Success 
wier 7 



lit 

1 



[le Blank Co. - "Balance 'Meet" 
3ur Business - Set Goal|| Authority 
rofit and Ltfss Stateme|i| (Blank Co.) 
learly Defined Goals -{|Set Goals 



Administrative Management Course Ptogram, lopic 1^ p. 44, Nd. 14 
Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 1, p. 42, No. 2 
Administrative Management Course Program* Topic 1, p. 42, No. 1 
Administrative Management Course Program, Jopic 10, p. A2, No. A 
Going Into Business Series, Control Key 
Going Into Blisiness Setie^ Master Key 
Going Into Business Series, Purpose ^ 
Going Into- Business Series, Ignition Key ^ _ 



Going Into Bu^|^ss Series, Control Key 
Going Into BusMss Series, Master Key 



Going Into Busi^ss Series, Control Key 
Going Into Business Series, Purpose 
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nil ' ^ 
uslness 
inagenent 
nit,' 

niiber , a 




Small Business kministratlon Identification Infonation 



55 
69 
77 
95 

■ 4 

» 

loi 

103 
104 
105 
109 

111, 
148' 
150 
153' 
162 
186 

19C o 



Analyze and Define Goals 
Net Worth - Is It Enough? 
People Make Special Effort For... 

r 

Three Cautionary Rules 
. ' ■ ■ S* 

Audited Returns Are Check^ii For... 

Why Returns Are Audited 

» ■ • 

Enployment Taxes " 

Inventory Valuation, Using Cost Basis . 
Five Main Types of Inventories 
Types of Depreciation 
Major. Federal Taxes 
Success and Failure Factors 
The Players Want To Kijow 
Know Yourself 
Source's of Salespeople 
Ordinary and Necessary Business Expenses 
LongRahge.'Goals^ 



Going Into Business Series, Purpose 
Going Into Business Series, Vault Key 
Administrative Management, Course Program, Topic 10, p.' 42, No. 5 
Administrative Managera'ent Courpfe Program, Topic 8, p. 44, No. 1} 
Administrative Management C^tirse Program^^pic 8 
Administrative Mamgeirat Course Program, Topic 8 
Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 8 
Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 8 



Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 8 
Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 8 
Administrative Managonent 'Course P^|rami ^Topic 8 



iftitual Ob'jectiveis 



Admini8tra1;lve Management Course Program, Topic 15, p. 26, No. 1 



Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 9 
Administrative Management .Course Program, Topic ^3 
Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 3 



p. 44, No. 16 

p. 44, No. 15 

p. 43, No. 11 , 

p. 43, No. 9 



p. 43, No. 8 
,.p. 43, No. 7 
p. 42,' No. 3 



p. 41, No. 11 

p. 40, No. 3 

p. 40, No. 2 

p. 42, No. I 



H 
0 



Administrative Management Course Program, Topic 8, 

. . • / 

Instructor's Manual, Management Development Program, 'Topic 20, p. 21, No. 14 

Administrative Managemelit' Course Program, Topic 6, p. 53, No. 10 • Jg^ 



SUPPLEMENTARlf-miALS— BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



Publisher and Date 



Title 



Author 



Content - Specific Areas 



Group 
Appropriateness; 
Suggested. Use 



Source and Price 



M & Bradstreet, 



Management 
Source Publica- 
tions fQr Small 
Business 



I 



Bibliographical listing of pamphlets 
and- books dealing with general 
aspects of business methods and plan- 
nlilg as veil as specific problems In 
particular areas of 'activity. 
Includes cost of materials and , 
addresses of publishers 



Instructors; 
Source of 
instructional 
materials 



/ 

Dun and Bradstreet, Jnc- 
99 Church Street ' 
New York, New York 10007; 
free. 



ioall Business 
idmlnlstratloa, 
Ik -S. Government 



ERIC 



Small Business 

Administration 

Publications: 

Free Management 

Assistance 

Publications, 

SBA115A 



^11 Business 
idmlnlstration, 
I. S. Government 



Small Business 
Administration 
Publications: 
For Sale 
booklets, 
SBA 115B 



• « « « • 



Bibliographical listing of free 
small business management publica- 
tions available from Small Business 
Administration field offices; Series 
included are Management Aids, Tech- 
nical Aids, Small Maxketers Aids, 
othef'SmaltlUstnessldmMst 
bibliographies, Small Business 
Administratioit field office addres- 
ses, and an order form 

\ 

Mbliojraphical listing of 'small 
business managinent 'publications for 
sale at nominal charge ($0.30 - 
$1.50) by the Supt. of Documents. 
Series included are Small Business 
Management Series, Starting and , 
Managing Series, Small Business 
Research Series, Non-series publi- 
cations, and an order form 



Instructors; 
Source of 
instructional 
materials 



/ 



Nearest Small Business 
Administration field 
office or Small 
Business Administration,^ 
Mash., D, C. 20416; 1 
free 



■ I I • » • • 

Instructors; 
Source of 
instructional 
materials 



Nearest .Small Business 
Administration field 
office or Small 
Business Administration, 
Wash., D. C. 20416; ' 
free • , • 



H 
0 

H 
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jrflNNpOTA:, ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS LISTED' IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 



4 . 



I 

^ Internal Revenue Service 
Federal Building 
316 No. Robert St» 
J St. Paul, Mlmiesota 55101 



/fe U. S. Department of Labor 
:Ut ■ Federal Building - fen. 437 
^^^^ 110 South Ath Street 

Kinneapofls, Minnesota 55401 



Small Business Administration 
12 South 6th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 



S. Department of Commerce 
304 Federal Building 
110 South 4th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

(Paid* SBA publications may be 
ordered ft*m the U. S. Dept. v 
of Commerce at the above 
address in Hinneso^) 



National Cash Register 

1973 Sloan Place 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55117 
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